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From the Aurnor.—History of Paganism in Caledonia. By Thomas 
A. Wise, M.D. 

—— On the origin of the Greek and Latin Languages. By N. A. 
Aykamebura. 

—— Uber die Wirbelkérperepiphysen und Wirbelkérpergelenke 
zwischen dem Epistropheus, Atlas und Occipitale der Sauge- 
thiere. By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

—— Uber die morphologische Bedeutung der Pharynxdivertikel. 
By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

Sur la non-homologie des Poumons des Vertébrés pulmonés 
avec la vessie natatoire’des Poissons. By Prof. Dr. Paul 
Albrecht. 

——Zur Zwischenkieferfrage. By Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

—— Epiphyses entre l’occipital et le sphénoide chez ’homme; Os 
trigone du pied chez ‘homme; Epihallux chez homme. By 
Prof. Dr. Paul Albrecht. 

From the Oxrorp University Press.—The Melanesian Languages. 

By R. H. Codrington, D.D. 
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From the U.S. Gro.ocican Survey.—Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1883 and 1884. By Albert Williams, jun. 
From the RecisTrar-GENERAL OF VictoRiA.—Patents and Patentees. 
Vol. XV. 

From the Socreta Irattana ANTRopoLoGIA.—Archivio per I’ Antro- 
pologia e la Etnologia. Vol. XV. Fas.3; Quadri Statistici. 

From the Axapemisa Umigsetnosc1 (Krakow).—Zbidr Wiadomosci 
do Antropologii Krajowéj. Tom.IX. Dodatek do Tom. IX. 
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fiir Ethnologie. 1885. Heft 6. 
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From the Cius.—Transactions of the Essex Field Club. Vol. IV. 
Part 1; Appendix to Vol. VI; Journal. Vol. IV. Part 1. 

From the Pus.isHer.—Essays in the study of Folk-Songs. By the 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

From the Sociery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. 
XXXIX. No. 241. 

— Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
1884-85. 

— Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. 
XXIII. No. 121. 

Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. 1885. 
July to Dec. 

—— Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1886. Part 1. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1740-1742. 

—— Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 
1885. 

From the Eprror.—Nature. Nos. 856-858. 

Journal of Mental Science. 1886. April. 

— L’'Homme. 1886. No. 4. 

—— Revue d’Ethnographie. 1886. No.1. 

—— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. II. N. 1, 2. 

Science. Nos. 162, 163. 

—— American Antiquarian. Vol. VIII. No. 2. 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


On the ORIGIN of AGRICULTURE. 
By H. Line Roru, Esq. 


Introduction. 


At first sight it may appear strange that hitherto so little 
has been done to investigate the Origin or early days of Agricul- 
ture, for while almost every other branch of man’s early history 
has been well studied, this branch alone seems to have been for- 
gotten. The late Mr. Darwin, Mons. A. de Candolle, Dr. Picker- 
ing, Mons. N. Joly, Mr. E, B. Tylor, and Dr. Daniel Wilson have 
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certainly given the subject some attention, but they have hardly 
treated it from an anthropological point of view. One reason 
for the neglect of this study may lie in the general indifference, 
if not contempt, with which tillers of the soil are usually re- 
garded. Indeed, history is full of the scorn with which manly 
or warlike races look down upon husbandry. Gibbon tells us 
that the agricultural class among the Huns was despised by its 
fellows (“ Decline and Fall” ITI, xxvi, 152) and that the epithet 
of Cruitnich or wheat-eater, expressed the contempt or envy of 
the carnivorous Highlander (id., III, xxv, 107). Sir A. H. 
Layard describes (“‘ Nineveh and Babylon,” abrid. ed., p. 131) how 
it is that the Shamar and Aneyza tribes have no cattle or sheep, 
“those animals being looked upon as the peculiar property of 
tribes who have forgotten their independence and degraded 
themselves by the cultivation of the soil.” Mr. Eug. Schuyler 
(“ Turkestan,” I, p. 37) states that the Khirghiz look down with 
contempt on those engaged in agriculture. According to 
Herodotus (Thalia 22) the Icthyophagi showed their contempt 
for bread by alluding to it as dirt. And we have evidence to 
this day of the disdain with which an intelligent nation treat their 
peasantry (Jour. Stat. Soc., xlviii, 83). These facts may explain 
to a limited extent why travellers tell us so little about the culti- 
vation of the soil amongst savages. The allusions to it in their 
journals are frequent enough; we are told that its state is good, 
bad or indifferent, but with regard to the details of the methods 
employed we are supplied with very scanty information. Yet a 
full knowledge of this peaceful art is quite as necessary for 
estimating the stage of progress at which a wild or semi-savage 
tribe has arrived, as are the minute particulars we get of their 
warfare and warlike preparations. The other cause of the neg- 
lect may lie in the fact that few of our anthropological students 
have anything to do with farming so that the fellow feeling, if 
we may so terin it, called forth in other investigations, is here 
wanting. 

At this late hour it is of course out of the question to 
attempt to describe definitely how agriculture originated, but we 
can at least form some satisfactory idea as to the manner in 
which early man became a tiller of the soil. 

Before proceeding with our investigation, we will see what 
savages or semi-barbaric nations believe to have been the creators 
of agriculture, and then briefly summarise the theories held by 
learned men on the question. 


Savage Views. 


To ascertain the views or ideas of savages on this subject we 
cannot do better than to pick out from their numerous deities 
12 
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those whose good or ill will affected in any way the cultivation 
of the soil. The Nahua nations had a god of cereals—Centeoti, 
and a goddess of provisions—Chicomencoatl, to whom they made 
offerings, and in whose honour they fasted once a year for four 
days (H. H. Bancroft, “ Native Races of the Pacific States,” New 
York, 1875, II, 317). The Mayas had innumerable agricultural 
gods, among whom were Chac and Yzama, the gods of the corn- 
fields (ibid., 691) Ekchuah and others, the patron gods of the 
cocoa-planters, and Chichac Chob and others, the gods of plen- 
tiful harvests (ibid.,'701-3). But the great god or goddess of 
this part of the world was Centeotl—the goddess of agriculture 
in whose honour very great festivals were held (ibid., III, p. 349). 
The Peruvians evidently regarded the Sun as a great god of 
agriculture (Lasso de la Vega, Roy. Com. Pt. 2, Bk. vii, p. 257). 
At his festival the Inca himself presided (Prescott “ Hist. Cong. 
Peru,” London, 1878, p. 63), and turned the soil in order to show 
what a worthy occupation that of the husbandman is. At 
Sennaar, James Bruce tells us (“ Travels in Abyssinia,” Nimmo’s 
Pop. ed., p. 255), the king was obliged once a year with his own 
hand to plough and sow a piece of land. Evidently among 
these people and the Peruvians, agriculture was held in ex- 
ceptional respect. The Finns are said to have been taught 
agriculture by Wainamoinen, the son of the lord of the vault of 
air (A. Lang, “Custom and Myth,” p. 163). The Lingga Dyaks 
have a good spirit, Pulang Ganah, who gives fertility to the earth, 
and “to him are addressed the offerings at the feasts given while 
preparing rice cultivation ” (Spencer St. John, “ Life in the Forests 
of the Far East,” 1862, I, p. 60). They say rice was the gift of 
heaven, and describe how it came to be cultivated (did., p. 202). 
Some of the African agricultural tribes offered pombé and some- 
times a goat or a fowl to their crop-protecting idols (V.L Cameron, 
“Across Africa,” 1877, I, p. 330). The Rev. W. Ellis informs us 
that at Tahiti there was a god of agriculture, and he gives a 
circumstantial account of the mythical origin of the bread-fruit 
tree (“Polynesian Researches,” 1831, 2nd Ed., I, p. 68), while from 
Mr. Im Thurn (“Among the Indians of Guiana,” 1883, p. 252) we 
learn that the British Guiana Indians originally obtained cassava 
from heaven. According to Herodotus (Mel. 5) the Scythians 
believed they had obtained the plough from the same sphere. 
And Mr. E. B. Tylor mentions that Pheebee Yau, the Ceres of the 
Karens, “sits on a stump and watches the growing and ripening 
corn ;” and that the Khonds worship “ Barbi Pennu, the goddess 
of vegetation, and Pidzu Pennu, the rain god. Among the Finns 
and Esths, it is the earth-mother who appropriately undertakes 
the task of bringing forth the fruits, &c., (“ Primitive Culture,” IT, 
p. 278). The hill tribes of Goomsur and Boad have an earth 
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goddess to whom they offered living human sacrifices (John 
Campbell, “Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service amon 
the Wild Tribes of Khondistan,” Lond., 1864, pp. 51 and 56). 
According to H. M. Stanley (“ Through the Dark Continent,” I, 
pp. a the Waganda appeared to have believed that their 
ancestor Kintu brought the art of agriculture with him when he 
entered and settled in the country. There is, in fact, no limit 
to the list of gods of agricultural peoples. 

That all tribes or races who have made some progress in the 
art of cultivation of the soil should have imaged a deity or 
deities whom they worship for the sake of protection or aid in 
their labours was to have been expected. But the Scythians, 
Dyaks, Tahitians, Guiana Indians, and Peruvians, appear also to 
believe that their gods taught them or supplied them with a 
knowledge of the element of agriculture. This fact might be 
construed to mean that there exist traditions among these races, 
of heroes, who in past times taught their ancestors the art in 
question ; in other words, that agriculture did not originate with 
them but was introduced. Unfortunately, as Sir J. Lubbock has 
pointed out (‘‘ Pre-historic Times,” 1878, p. 437), tradition at best 
“is untrustworthy and shortlived.”"* So much then for savage 


explanation. 
Modern Views, 


We now come to contemporary views on the subject, held by 
men who have given this question their attention, or, who have 
otherwise studied the development of early man. Dr. Dan. 
Wilson, in the first edition of his “Pre-historic Man” (1862, II, 
p. 466), speaks of agriculture “following closely in the wake 
of the domestication of animals by pastoral man,” and 
C. G. Anton (“Gesch. der Teutschen Landwirthschaft,” Gérliiz, 
1799, pp. 10 and 11) seems to incline to a similar belief. As 
we have already seen, the pastoral tribes of the old world look 
upon agriculture with positive contempt. But perhaps we 
are not wrong in saying that the idea is generally entertained 
that the origin of agriculture is intimately connected with the 
domestication of animals. We cannot, however, find any evi- 
dence to warrant such a belief. 

Mr. Bailey describes the tamed buffalo and dog in use by 
the Wild Veddahs (“Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon,” 


*In “The Trustworthiness of Early Tradition,” by Brooke Herford (pp. 158- 
169, vol. lii, Atlantic Monthly, 1883), an attempt is made to prove that in pre- 
historic times traditions were most carefully handed down by men regularly 
employed in teaching younger members the songs of their forefathers. Amongst 
races who have attained a high state of civilisation without however attaining to 
the art of writing we may accept tradition as more or less correctly handed down 
to us, but our knowledge of savages certainly does not in any way lead us to 
conclude that their traditions are similarly to be relied upon. 
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Trans. Ethnol. Soc., 2nd Ser., II, pp. 286-288) but all accounts of 
the Village Veddahs (Knox, Tennent, Davy) are silent as to the 
domesticated animals of these semi-agricultural tribes. The 
ancient Peruvians domesticated the llamas but only to use them 
as beasts of burden and not as draught-cattle (Lasso de la Vega, 
op. cit., Bk. 8, ch. xvi and xvii). The agricultural tribes of 
Brazil have tame birds in large quantities (A. R. Wallace, 
“Narrative of Trav. on the Amazons,” 1853, p. 305), but 
according to Mr. H. W. Bates (“Naturalist on the River 
Amazons,” 1863, I, 191) the Brazilian aborigines, even those 
who cultivated the soil had “no notion of domesticating animals 
for use.” Most of the North American tribes seem to have had 
domesticated dogs; the inhabitants of Terra Florida (F. de 
Soto, Vol. ix, Hakluyt Soc., pp. 49, 56, 61) had domesticated dogs 
and fowls ; and the Nahua nations domesticated several species 
of animals and birds (H. H. Bancroft op. cit., II, 353). The 
Bushmen and Australians have also domesticated dogs (Darwin, 
“Variation Anim. and Plants under Domestication,” 2nd Ed., 
I, p. 24). Indeed, excepting only the Andamans (E. H. Man, 
“ Aborig. of Andaman Is.” 1885), it is doubtful whether any 
savages have existed to our knowledge without having domes- 
ticated animals or birds of some sort. Sir John Lubbock 
(“ Pre-historic Times,” 1878, p. 600) considers it “most pro- 
bable that the dog was long the only domesticated animal.” 
He enumerates the uses to which the dog was put thus 
(tbid., p. 571): “The Esquimaux forced him to draw the sledge ; 
the Chinook kept him for the sake of his wool; the South Sea 
Islanders, having no game, bred the dog for food; the Chonos 
Indians taught him to fish [and to catch birds] ” and so on. Here 
we have the earliest known domesticated animal put to a variety 
of uses by people who are, and by people who are not tillers of 
the soil. We have thus examples of early domestication of 
animals without a coeval husbandry, but no examples (as far as 
we can ascertain) of an early agriculture without a co-existent 
domestication of animals. It is therefore probable that while 
agriculture followed domestication there is no connection between 
the two arts. But their order of rotation indicates the steps of 
mental progress involved. The taming of an animal is quicker, 
and therefore easier, of accomplishment than the cultivation 
of a crop and it is therefore to have been expected that the 
domestication of animals should precede agriculture. In other 
words we may say that the agricultural state did not necessarily 
arise out of or succeed the pastoral state, but that the former is 
merely indicative of greater advance towards civilisation than 
the latter. 

In his “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland” (Lond., 1863, I, 490), 
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Dr. Wilson says: “In every step of human progress tools have 
been the first requisite; and efficient implements are so indis- 
pensable for any extensive culture of the soil that we can have 
little hesitation in assigning the birth time of true agriculture to 
an early epoch in the period of the metallurgic arts.” Is this 
so? Mr. T. Williams (“ Fiji and the Fijians,” I, p. 63) describes 
the Fijian plough as “a stick not larger or longer than the 
handle of an ordinary hay fork. The bark is kept on, except at 
the end which is used for digging, and which is tapered off on 
one side after the shape of a quill toothpick.” In New Zealand 
where “ the field rivals any in Europe,” E. Dieffenbach (“ Travels 
in New Zealand,” II, 123) states that the land is “dug up with 
a pole, which has a foot piece firmly attached to it, and which is 
used in the same manner as our spade ;” he adds, “ sometimes a 
hoe is used, formed of Lydian or green stone fixed to a handle.” 
Amongst the Nahua nations (Mexicans, etc.) three instruments 
were used in cultivating the soil: one “was a kind of oaken 
shovel or spade, in handling which both hands and feet were used,” 
a second “ was a copper implement with a wooden handle, used 
somewhat as a hoe, etc,” but “a simple sharp stick, the point of 
which was hardened in the fire, or more rarely tipped with 
copper, was the implement in most common use” (H. a Bancroft 
op. cit., II, 248). Lastly, according to Lasso de la Vega (op. cit., 
xlv, p. 8) the Peruvians had an implement or spade which was 
simply a sharp pointed stake, traversed by a horizontal piece 
and worked by six or eight men. These instruments were all 
efficient, that is to say, the natives carried out their work suc- 
cessfully, and by their means the agriculture in which the tillers 
were employed was already of a high standard. With the ex- 
ception of the Nahuas, the nations using them were still deep 
in the stone age. 

Monsieur Joly (“Man before Metals,” 1883, p. 253) says: 
“Tn order to discover the first distinct traces of the culture of 
the fields, we must go back to the time of the builders of the 
lake cities of the neolithic age.” Dr. Pickering (“ Races of Man,” 
1851, ch. xix, Origin of Agric.) was more interested in throw- 
ing light on the question: Where did agriculture originate ? 
a question generally considered to be of more importance than 
the one immediately before us, How did agriculture originate ? 
He believed that agriculture had its origin on the tablelands of 
Mexico, Peru, Thibet and Abyssinia, apparently on account of 
the freedom from forest and the regular climate, fo. he says (p. 
309), “ Supposing a useful plant to be discovered, its cultivation 
would require a clearing which seems too complex an idea for a 
first suggestion. On the other hand, the aridity. of most open 
countries precludes cultivation, unless with the aid of irrigation.” 
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But it does not follow that the discovery of a useful plant 
should lead to its cultivation. Were this the case the men who 
planted could not be in the low state implied, and the cleaning 
of the land or a system of irrigation would not present diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor (“ Anthropology,” London, 1881, p. 214) does 
not consider agriculture an out-of-the-way invention; he be- 
lieves that “the rudest savage, skilled as he is in the habits of 
the food plants he gathers, must know well enough that if seeds 
or roots are put in a proper place in the ground they will grow,” 
and he considers that it is “rather from roving life, bad climate, 
or sheer idleness, that so many tribes gather what nature gives, 
but plant nothing.” Undoubtedly, every savage knows the 
edible fruits and roots in his district, that they have their locali- 
ties and seasons but from what we shall see of his mental in- 
activity it is to be doubted whether he ever thinks at all about 
the conditions of plant reproduction. The state we describe 
as his idleness has also much to do with his neglect of agri- 
culture, but then to a certain extent, this defect is compensated 
for by the extra amount of labour he imposes on his woman. 
Perhaps we have misunderstood Mr. Tylor’s meaning, but to 
speak of a bad climate is, if we may be permitted to say so, to use 
an unhappy term, its meaning being too relative to apply to the. 
question before us. If a climate be so bad as to prevent the 
first growth of any edible plants, then, of course, man could not 
be expected to grow them, but we have here not te deal with 
| impossible conditions, and we may take it for granted that 
2 wherever a plant is indigenous, the climate, however bad, would 
. not prevent its cultivation. We hope also to show that in the 
early days of agriculture roving habits were not necessarily 
obstructive factors. 
| Mr. Darwin’s theory (“ Variation of Animals and Plants, etc.,” 
2nd ed., 1885, I, pp. 326-7) may be condensed thus: “The 
savage inhabitants of each land having found out by many and 
hard trials what plants were useful. . . . would after a time 
take the first step in cultivation by planting them near their 

usual abodes,” and he quotes Livingstone and Du Chaillu as having 

seen wild fruit trees which had been planted by the Batokas and 

other savages. “The next step in cultivation, and this would 

require little forethought, would be to sow the seeds of useful 
; plants,” then “an unusually good variety of a native plant” 
being grown on the manured soil near the hovels “might attract 
the attention of some wise old savage; and he would transplant 
it, or sow its seed.” Mr. Darwin considered that “transplanting 
any superior variety, or sowing its seeds, hardly implies more 
forethought than might be expected at an early and rude period 
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of civilisation,” and he quotes as possible evidence in this direction 
the West Australian law mentioned by Sir George Grey “ that 
no plant bearing seed is to be dug up after it has flowered ” 
(“Journals of Exped. in N. and N.W. Australia,” 1841, II, 
292).. The law mentioned by Sir George Grey loses consider- 
able importance when read by the following statement of Mr. 
A. C. Gregory, the well-known explorer, in reference to that 
law amongst these same Australians: “A native discovering 
a Zamia fruit unripe will put his mark upon it, and no other 
native will touch this; the original finder of the fruit may rest 
perfectly certain that when it becomes ripe he has only to go 
and fetch it for himself” (see Appendix I). This would lead one 
to suppose that Grey’s law was a local one in the early stages 
of the development of property rather than one intended to 
affect the general future welfare of the tribe.* 

Monsieur A. De Candolle, judging by the Australians and 
Patagonians (“Orig. of Cultivated Plants,” Lond., 1884, p. 2), 
says that the lowest savages do not entertain the idea of culti- 
vating plants if they consider that the plants are not productive 
and easy: to rear; he also considers as other necessary conditions 
“a not too rigorous climate; in hot countries, the moderate 
duration of drought; some degree of security and settlement ; 
lastly, a pressing necessity, due to insufficient resources in 
fishing, hunting, or in the production of indigenous and nutri- 
ticus plants.” 

Dr. Pritchard (“ Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind,” vol. v., p. 301), agreeing with Mr. Gallatin, says that 
the art of agriculture “ was not communicated to the Americans 
from the Old World. This opinion is based on the fact that 
maize, the staple of American agriculture, is indigenous to the 
New World, supported by the fact that the despotic system in 
vogue there was favourable to its origin. 


The Conditions Necessary for a Predisposition to Cultivate the Soil. 


When we examine the intricate conditions under which agri- 
culture is carried on amongst us at the present day, it becomes 


* The Lampongs, a settled agriculture race, have a similar method of marking — 
wild dammar trees and thereby becoming owners thereof (H. O. Forbes, “ Natura- 
list’s Wanderings,” Lond., 1886, p. 136), and of the wild hunting Kubus in Sumatra 
the same author tells us, “‘ When traversing the forest, if one of them, on finding 
a bee-infested or a dammar-yielding tree, clear the brush around it, make one or 
two hacks in the bark, and repeat a form of spell, it is regarded by the others as 
his possession, which will be undisputed. This is the only property, if such it 
may be called, that they possess” libid., p. 242). 

Among the Abipones (Dobrizhoffer “ Gesch. d. Abiponer,’’ Vienna, 1783, 
vol. ii, p. 138) animals or birds caught, or fruit found, belonged to him who first 
caught or found them. ‘ ; 
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a matter of no small difficulty for us to imagine a period when 
man should have raised food from the soil without any of the, 
to us apparently essential, pre-suppositions having been com- 
plied with. With us, apart from the primary indispensability 
of a suitable climate and soil, we see that the farmer requires 
security from domestic and foreign foes, in other words a reliable 
government, a certain amount of capital and labour, freedom 
from animal pests, a fixed settlement and—that primary in- 
centive to toil in civilisation—want. Eliminating capital and 
labour, we will proceed to ascertain how far these conditions are 
fulfilled among agricultural savages at the present day, and to 
what extent they were likely to have been fulfilled at the period 
when man discovered how to cultivate the soil, or when circum- 
stances so developed themselves that man passed insensibly 
into the agricultural age. If we begin with the obstruction to 
cultivation caused by the ravages of animals and vegetable 
parasites and thieves, we find that some of these pests can 
be overcome, but that in the presence of others, man appears 
to be helpless. Caillée (“Travels through Central Africa,” 1830, 
I, p. 308) calls attention to the fact that the Foulahs, an ad- 
vanced nation of husbandmen, “bring their fowls with them 
into the fields to eat up the insects.” E. Dieffenbach mentions 
that the Maories collected the caterpillars which destroyed their 
crops (“Travels in New Zealand,” II, 124),and Captain Speke 
(“Journey of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,” p. 93) 
says that at Karague the natives in order to save themselves 
from starvation caused by the depredations of sparrows, “ were 
obliged to grow a bitter corn which the birds disliked.” On 
the other hand, there are pests which savages have not been 
able to overcome. Dr. H. Barth (“Travels and Disc. in N. and 
C. Africa,” IV, 319 and 323) refers to the destructiveness of 
the black and red worms. On the Amazons (Mr. H. W. 
Bates, op. cit., I, p. 128), the Saiiba ants are so destruc- 
tive that the inhabitants said “it was useless trying to grow 
anything thereabouts,” and Mr. Thos. Belt (“The Naturalist in 
Nicaragua,” 1873, p. 77) gives a similar account of the leaf- 
cutting ant at St. Domingo. Mice are also heavy tax-gatherers 
(Livingstone, “Second Journey,” Lond., 1875, Pop. ed., p. 164). 
Rats and mice are so destructive to rice-fields that the Dyaks 


‘have to select new ground every four or five years (C. Bock, 


“Head Hunters of Borneo,” p. 201). Neither is man free from 
the larger pests. At Ehetilla, Sir S. Baker (“ Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia,” new ed., 1880, p. 173) describes how the elephants 
destroyed the dhourra crops, and Capt. Cameron (op. cit., I, 
p. 322) records that where a “large herd of elephants had 
passed, the scene of destruction was amazing.” Finally Bradley 
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(“ Travel and Sport in Burmah, &c.,” 1876, p. 123) tells how the 


rhinoceros, as well as elephants and buffalo, “often nearly ruin 
the villagers by breaking into the rice and maize fields,” and he 
also mentions that tigers were in one district so destructive to 
human life as to drive the husbandmen to seek fresh quarters 
(p. 66).* There is no end to examples of this class, and as 


these hindrances to agriculture still exist in semi-civilised and 


sparsely-populated countries, as well as, to a limited extent, with 
us at home, it is not unreasonable to infer that the efforts of man 
from the time of his earliest attempts to grow crops have been 
similarly obstructed. 


We come then to the conditions of general absence of | 


security to life and property from foreign foes. Throughout 
the early part of his narrative Captain Speke refers, page after 
page, to the ravages committed by the Watuta; Bates (op. 
cit., II, p. 124) speaks of the destruction of the plantations 
of the Mundurucus by the Pararuates, and Capt. Bruce (op. cit., 
p- 188) tells us how the Abyssinian agriculturists had been 
driven to the mountain tops. Livingstone describes (‘ First 
Exped.,” Pop. ed., p. 36) how the agricultural Bakalahari were 
hunted south, and (“Second Journey,” Pop. ed., p. 397) how 
the country was destroyed by the Ajawas. Mungo Park 
(“Travels in the Interior of Africa,” ch. viii, p. 87) refers to 
the utter destruction caused by African wars, and Capt. Cameron 
(op. cit., pp. 278-9) tells a similar story. Spencer St. John 
(op. cit., II, p. 29) refers to the annihilation of agricultural dis- 
tricts by the Kayan head hunters. The pages of Dieffenbach’s 
“Travels in New Zealand” give us similar pictures. In Fiji 
and Tahiti (Williams, op. cit., pp. 43 et. seg.) matters were 
not much better. There is, in fact, hardly a book on travels 
in savage or barbarous countries which does not bear evidence 
of the destruction to agriculture by invading tribes, and yet, 
in spite of them all, agriculture has continued to progress. 
Indeed Mr. H. H. Johnston (“The Kilima-njaro Expedition,” 
London, 1885, p. 405) gives us a graphic description of the 
manner in which a warlike race, the Masai, after turning the 


country into a wilderness, have almost, in spite of themselves, - 


taken again to agriculture. 

With regard to the protection afforded to private property as 
an inducement to cultivate the soil, this is a question which 
hardly affects our inquiry, for in early days it is doubtful 
whether there existed an individual right in agricultural pro- 
duce. “Judging from the evidences in so many countries of the 


* In Java villages are also sometimes deserted by the inhabitants owing to 
tiger attacks, (see Arthur Adams, “ Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and - 
churia,” p. 49). 
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existence of village communities holding land in common,” Sir 
John Lubbock (“ Orig. of Civil,” 4th ed., p. 456) concludes that 
“there seems strong reason to suppose that in the history of human 
progress the individual property in land was always preceded 
by a period in which moveable property alone was individual, 
while the land was common. It is difficult to imagine that 
since the land was common, that the produce was not likewise 
common.” As evidence in this direction we may cite the case 
of the Australians who divide the spoil of the chase or the gin’s 
vegetable collections without any reference to the individuals 
who obtained them. The North American Indians, the Peru- 
vians, the Chittagong Hill Tribes, the Borneans, and the South 
Sea Islanders, all appear to have cultivated in common, and to 
have possessed common rights in the produce. 

Then as to a settled abode. When we look into history we 
find nations were apparently ever given to wandering. After 
a while wanderings become restricted. The Khirghiz, ancient 
nomads, are now bound in the steppes by certain limits, beyond 
which they cannot roam without coming into collision with 
other hordes (E. Schuyler, op. cit., I, p. 37); they have also fixed 
summer and winter quarters. Of the Kurdish tribes (the 
Kochas) Mr. A. H. Layard (op. cit., p. 191) says they change 
encampments according to season; they go to high peaks in 
summer, and to the low grounds of Tigris and Zab in the winter. 
The Wahumba, a branch of the great Masai nation, move, accord- 
ing to Capt. V. L. Cameron (op. cit., I, 121), “from place to 
ea in search of pasture” for their cattle. Brough Smyth, in 

is work on “The Aborigines of Victoria” (Melbourne, I, p. 123) 
says “it is necessary for a tribe to move very frequently from 
place to place, always keeping within the boundaries of the 
country which it calls its own—now to the spot where eels can be 
taken, often to the feeding grounds of the Kangaroo,” &c., &c., and 
Sir George Grey (op. cit.) in describing the roots eaten by the West 
Australians says, “some of these are in season in every period 
of the year, and the natives regulate their visits to the different 
districts accordingly.” The Obongos (Du Chaillu, “A Journey 
to Ashango Land,” 1867, 322-3) similarly wander in search of 
vegetable foods and wild animals. The Negritos, the supposed 
aborigines of the Philippines, have no fixed abodes “but shift 
from place to place within a circumference of four or five leagues ” 
(Sir John Bowring, “A Journey to the Philippine Islands,” 
1859, p. 171). In Borneo we have the wandering Pakatau and 
Punau, who move to a new spot “when they have exhausted the 
jungle around of wild beasts and other food” (Spencer St. John, 
op. cit., I, p. 45). To go to the New World, we find that the 
Abipones roam from one district to another accordingly as they 
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found their food (Dobrizhoffer, “Gesch. der Abiponer,” Vienna, 
1783, Vol. II, 139). The Nehannes spend the summer on the 
coast and the winter inland (H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, p. 125). 
The Haidahs have temporary dwellings for the summer, besides 
permanent well-guarded villages (ibid., p. 169), and the same may 
be said of the Nootkas (ibid, p. 183). The aborigines of Florida 
were, according to De Vaca (“ Hist. of America,” W. Robertson, 
1822, II, p. 386), great wanderers, and Capt. R. W. Coppinger 
says the Fuegians have seasonal changes of dwelling (“Cruise of 
the Alert,” 1883, p. 195). 

In all the above cases—and there is no end to them—the 
tribes wander either for the sake of food for themselves or for 
their flocks. We can understand their doing so well enough. 
But it astonishes us not a little to meet with tribes who cultivate 
the soil, and who if not exactly wanderers like the Fuegians 
and Australians, are at least wanting in what we call fixed 
settlements. J. Pallme (“Travels in Kordofan,” 1844, p. 88) 
tells us that owing to the scarcity of water “there are certain 
districts in Kordofan, the agricultural population of which in- 
habit two different villages in the year,” one in the wet season for 
cultivation, and one in the dry season to be near the wells, and 
Mr. H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S. (privately communicated) informs us 
that something very similar to this exists in Norway and Sweden 
to this day. The Coroades in the Brazils who cultivate the soil, 
“very commonly quit their abodes and settle where new fruits 
are ripening, or where the chase is more productive (Spix 
and Martius, “ Travels in Brazil, II, pp. 248 and 257). Mr. 
Im Thurn (op. cit., p.-252) refers to the periodical desertion 
of their fields by the Indians, and which movement he ascribes 
to superstition. According to D’Albertis (“New Guinea,” 
Lond., 1880, I, p. 218) some of the natives of New Guinea on the 
death of the head of the family, forsake house and plantation and 
build a new house and prepare a new plantation some distance 
away from the old home. Some of the Maories were nomadic 
agriculturists (Dieffenbach, op. cit., I, p. 120). The Ainos, we 
are told by Miss I. Bird (“ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” 1881, 
II, p. 62), are continually exhausting and clearing fresh land. 
The Dyaks do not desert their farms because the land is 
exhausted, but because it is less trouble to cut down fresh 
jungle than to eradicate the weeds which have sprung up after 
the padi has been gathered (“Sarawak,” by H. Low, 1848, 
p. 231). Sir Emerson Tennent (“ Ceylon, ” II, 443) states that 
“the Village Veddahs, who hold a position intermediate between 
the Rock-, or Wild-, and the Coast-Veddahs, are still migratory in 
their habits, removing their huts as facilities vary for cultivating 
a little corn and yams.” Of the Chittagong hill tribes, Capt. T. 
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H. Lewin (“Hill Tribes of S. India,” p. 40) tells us: “The site 
of the village is changed as often as the spots fit for cultivation 
in the vicinity are exhausted.” The Tsawkoo Karens abandon 
both villages and plantations after three years’ cultivation (A. 
R. McMahon, p. 279,“ The Karens of the Golden Chersonese,” 
London, 1876.) The Lepchas are nomadic agriculturists 
who remain as long as three years in the same locality 
(E. T. Dalton, “ Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,” 1872, p. 101). 
The Juangs (ibid., p. 154) “are still semi-nomadic in their 
habits, living together in villages during a portion of the 
year, but often changing the sites, and occupying huts in the 
midst of their patches of cultivation, whilst crops are on the 
ground.” Finally, the Santals are so fond of the chase that 
“when through their own labour, the spread of cultivation has 
effected this denudation [of the forests] they select a new site, 
however prosperous they may have been in the old, and retire 
into the backwoods ” (ibid., p. 208). 

There are more explanations than one of the continued 
existence of wandering habits among semi-agriculturists. The 
roving disposition may be due in part to the old customs of a 
passing state in which perhaps search for food and superstition 
in connection with death, on which occasion many tribes think 
it necessary to shift their quarters, may have much to do. But 
it is probably rare that cultivated land is deserted on account of 
its arriving at, the state described as “exhausted,” ze. when 
crops can no longer be grown in consequence of the withdrawal, 
through too much cultivation, of their food constituents, for 
savages do not cultivate on such an intense system as to bring 
about that state of the soil. Indeed, Sir John Lawes (see 
Appendix IV) says well when he tells us that exhaustion means 
more particularly that weeds have choked the growing crop. 
In some parts of Sumatra it would appear that the alang-alang 
grass takes possession of the cultivated ground, and drives the 
Lampongs to clear forest land which does not give such good 
crops of rice as the other level lands (H. O. Forbes “ Naturalist’s 
Wanderings,” p. 131). But there appears to us to be consider- 
able justification for believing that savages may have searched 
for fresh lands when their soils have arrived at that condition 
which farmers express by stating that for particular crops the 
soil loses its productive power. This condition is due to un- 
natural causes brought about by cultivation, and which a brief 
reference to Darwin’s “ Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication” (2nd ed., 1885) may help to explain. Darwin has 
pointed out that in natural selection the variation is for the 
benefit of the plant or animal undergoing change, whereas with 
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cases of selection by man the variation is brought about for 
man’s benefit and not for that of the creature that man for the 
time being is tampering with, and that as a consequence a 
weakened constitution may attend such domestication (op. cit., 
II, 232). This is the reason why at the present day crops of 
turnips or clover cannot be grown consecutively on the same 
land, a reason which is confirmed by the fact that agricultural 
chemists do not consider the unsuccessful continuous growth of 
these crops to be due to withdrawal of the proper food consti- 
tuents. It may be objected, how is it then that wheat can be 
grown tolerably well continuously on the same soil? The answer 
is that wheat, having been cultivated so many thousand years 
—over 5000 at least (we are unable to trace the original 
wild species)—has, through time, to a considerable extent over- 
come this weakness, whilst the turnip, which has barely been an 
agricultural crop for two hundred years, has not yet had time to 
adapt itself in the same degree to altered circumstances as 
wheat has. To continue, Darwin was inclined to think that 
when cereals were first cultivated the ears and grain may have 
“increased quickly in size in the same manner as the roots of 
the wild carrot and parsnip are known to increase quickly in 
bulk under cultivation” (op. cit., I, 338). Therefore, when culti- 
vation had already become a fixed art, the crop cultivated 
improved in quality, but then came the weakened stage during 
which the more enlightened savage agriculturist, giving way 
also to old tradition, forsook the old soil and searched for 
new.* 

We now come to a very potent factor, and one to which 
most people would ascribe the savage’s first attempt at culti- 
vating the soil—namely, want of food. We are so accustomed 
to look forward to the morrow that it becomes difficult for us to: 
conceive the existence of a people who give it no thought. To 
us it seems strange that any man knowing he has no food for 
the next day should either devour the whole of his present 
stock or not take any other precaution towards securing the 
necessary supply until the necessity makes itself painfully 
apparent. 


* The preference of the savage for forest as pave prairie soi] has different 


explanations. Sir John Lawes (Appendix IV) tells us that the prairie soil is the 
richer of the two. This would imply that the savage does not know how to 
make the best of his surrounding conditions. It may be so; but the preference 
has a very reasonable explanation. We must remember that the burning of 
dense forest, leaves the ground comparatively much cleaner than burned grass 
land, and whilst on the former, vines and undergrowth spring up slowly and do 
not at first obstruct the crop to any extent, on the latter the grass comes up 
thicker than before, and people unfurnished with the broad or more modern hoes 
cannot cope with it. The Dyak explanation previously referred to is therefore 
a good one, 
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Whatever may be our preconceived notions, we shall now see 
that savage man does not trouble about his to-morrow’s meals, 
any more than does a beast of the field. Mr. E. M. Curr, who 
spent some twenty years in daily contact with native 
Australians, emphatically records his opinion (“ Recollections of 
Squatting in Victoria,” 1883, p. 262) as follows :—“ It is a note- 
worthy fact connected with the Bangerang, and indeed, as far as 
I am aware, with the whole aboriginal population (notwith- 
standing what Captain Grey asserts to the contrary in connection 
with the blacks of West Australia) that as they neither sowed 
nor reaped, so they never abstained from eating the whole of 
any food they had got, with a view to the wants of the morrow. 
If anything was left for Tuesday, it was merely that they had 
been unable to consume it on the Monday. In this they were 
like the beasts of the forests. To-day they would feast—aye, gorge 
—no matter about the morrow. So also they never spared a 
young animal with a view to its growing bigger.” Dr. Robertson 
(op. ctt., II, p. 97) quoting from Dr. Edward Bancroft, who 
visited Guiana at the close of the seventeenth century, says of 
the Indian, who then, as now, cultivated yams, “he is then 
least solicitous about supplying his wants when the means of 
satisfying them are most precarious and produced with the 
greatest difficulty.” The testimony of a traveller two hundred 
years later proves that that Indian is still the same improvident 
being (Im Thurn, op. cit., p. 253). De Vaca, who spent nine 
years among the savages of Florida, describes how these 
wanderers were always in want of sufficient food (Robertson, 
II, p. 386). Of the Hottentots, who had been taught something 
already by the missionaries, W. J. Burchell (“Travels in Interior 
of South Africa,” 1822, I, p. 365) complains, “Some of the people 
cultivate a little corn, but so foolish and improvident are they, 
that as soon as the harvest is gathered in, they eat, I may 
almost say, night and day, till the little they have-is devoured,” 
He adds that they are always either in a state of feast or fast. 
Of the Bachapins he says (bid., i, p. 588), “ that although agricul- 
ture is considered important, it is not carried far enough to put 
the natives in plenty, and they often suffer want.” Speaking of 
an agricultural tribe of Arabs, James Hamilton (“ Wanderings 
in North Africa,” 1856, p. 115) bewails a similar want of fore- 
sight. In a description of the Columbians (H. H. Bancroft, op. 
cit., I, 267) we are told, “Life with all these nations is but a 
struggle for food.” Yet it was the missionaries who introduced 
agriculture among them, and the same author in an account of 
the wild tribes of Central America (ibid., I, 722), tells us: “ No 
regularity is observed in eating, but food is taken at any hour, 
and with voracity; nor will they take the trouble to procure 
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more, until the whole stock is consumed and hunger drives them 
from their hammocks. The Poyas and Guajiqueros seem to be 
the only tribes who have any idea of providing for the future.” 
The New Mexicans (Apaches and others) making more or less 
pretensions to agriculture, seldom “raise a sufficient supply for 
the year’s consumption (ibid., I, 487).” Even the Mexicans were 
an improvident people and want was no stranger to them (ibid., 
II, 347). Although agriculturists, the Malays, “as in all parts of 
the interior, have barely enough food for their own consumption 
.” (C. Bock, op. cit., 1881, p.118). Major W. F. Butler 

(« The Great Lone Land, . p. 362) reports on the half-breeds of 
Manitoba: “Even starvation, that most potent inducement to 
toil, seems powerless to promote habits of industry and agricul- 
ture ;” he refers to the great privations these men undergo, 
and adds that like the Indians, “they refuse to credit the 
gradual extinction of the buffalo, and persist in still depending 
on that animal for food.” Although the dying out of the 
bread-fruit trees with the Tahitians, their staff of life, was 
pointed out to the natives by the missionaries, the Rev. W. Ellis 
(op. cit., I, p. 33) informs us that they could not be induced to 
plant fresh ones. Finally Livingstone, records how foolish the 
African tribes thought him when he occasionally deposited “date 
seeds in the soil” (“ First Expedition,” Pop. ed., 1875, p. 176). 

On the other hand, we have a few instances where a mini- 
mum of forethought concerning food is exhibited. Mr. Darwin 
noticed (op. cit., 1, p. 327) “ that the Fuegians when they find a 
stranded whale bury large portions in the sand.” And we have 
the case of the Poyas and (Guajiqueros already referred to, 
The Esquimaux store up large quantities of meat for winter's 
use, and the Wapato and other Hyperboreans (Bancroft, op. cit., 
I, p. 234) to some extent, preserved nuts, berries, &c., also for 
winter’s food. ‘The Wild Veddahs were said to preserve flesh in 
honey in hollow trees hermetically sealed with clay (R. Knox, 
“ An Historical Relation of Ceilon,” 1681, p. 63.) Mr. Darwin 
(op. cit., 1, p. 325) quotes Sir Joseph Hooker and Sir Andrew 
Smith in order to show how savages occasionally suffer from 
famine, but there is no instance on record in which a savage race 
was driven to cultivation by want of food, nor are we likely to 
discover such an instance. 

In a case of vegetable and fruit famine, when the otherwise 
neglected wild food begins to affect man and beast, savages 
commence to poach on their neighbours’ grounds, and, being 
repulsed, take to eating the weaker members of their own tribe, 
as is done to this day in Australia. A succession of famines, 
or even a prolonged one, necessarily leaves more available food 
afterwards for the survivors and hence any lurking idea that 
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there exists a necessity to cultivate the ground would be success- 
fully dissipated. Allowing that a savage, wiser than the rest, 
had an inkling that the cultivation of vegetable fruits might 
help to avoid disastrous dearth, it is very doubtful whether he 
would have the power to enforce his views, for, after all the 
chiefs of savage races such as the Australians, Fuegians and 
Bushmen, can exert little influence over their co-members 
beyond the enforcement of tribal customs. The question of a 
sudden introduction of agriculture can in our view be only con- 
nected with a state of comparatively high mental activity in 
the savage. It will, therefore, be useful to glance for a moment 
at his mental state. 

In his detailed account of the life of the Fuegians (“ Fitzroy’s 
Journal of the Voyage of the Beagle,” III, ch. xi, p. 239) 
Darwin says: “We can hardly put ourselves in the position 
of these savages to understand their actions,” the difficulty being 
due partly to our want of knowledge of these people, and partly 
to the fact that they apparently cannot or do not reason. We 
are told of the Bushmen (W. J. Burchell, op. cit., I, p. 365) “ that 
whether capable of reflection or not, these individuals never 
exerted it,” and Spix and Martius say, unfortunately the Indian 
is so unaccustomed to exercise his intellectual qualities that it 
is very difficult to obtain satisfactory information from him. As 
final and thoroughly reliable evidence regarding the inactivity 
of the savage intellect, we may accept the conclusions arrived at 
by Sir John Lubbock, in his introductory chapter to the “ Origin 
of Civilisation.” On page 7 he states, “Though savages always 
have a reason, such as it is, for what they do and what they be- 
lieve, their reasons often are very absurd;” and on page 9, 
“ Again, the mind of the savage, like that of a child, is easily 
fatigued, and he will then give random answers to spare himself 
the trouble of thought.” Hence a savage mind is not likely to 
grasp the real position which would arise from cultivation of the 
soil, and which would be the inducement to turn to husbandry. 
So that if we allow that famine or forethought for food induced 
the savage to turn agriculturist we should be crediting him with 
a power of immediate adaptation to circumstances which he does 
not possess. 


The Position of Women and their Connection with the Soil. 


Amongst the rudest tribes we find a well defined division of 
labour between the sexes. The men do the hunting and fishing, 
and the women the cooking and the general work which goes 
under the name of drudgery. The women, being the weaker 
sex, are also terribly knocked about. Sir John Lubbock, in 
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summing up the evidence of travellers on the position of the 
women, says :—‘ Their wives, or dogs, as some of the Indians 
{of North America] call them, are indeed well treated as long 
as they do all the work and there is plenty to eat; but through- 
out the continent, as indeed among all savages, the domestic 
drudgery falls to their lot, while the men hunt and make war, 
&e.” (“ Prehistoric Times,” p. 562), and on page 582 he refers to 
“the harsh, not to say cruel treatment which is almost universal 
among savages.” There are a few exceptions to this rule. The 
Veddahs appear to treat their women with some sort of decency, 
and the Maori women held a not unsatisfactory position (ibid., 
p. 479). Mr. H. Hale says that the Caroline Islanders, known 
for their peaceable disposition, treated their women almost as 
equals (“ United States Exploring Expedition,” 1846, VI, pp. 
72-3), and according to Serpa Pinto (“ How I crossed Africa,” 
I, p. 341), the Ambuellas treat their women with some con- 
sideration, but, he adds, that as a rule among other tribes the 
women are the most abject slaves of their husbands. Mr. 
H. O. Forbes (op. cit., p. 400) bears witness to the miserable 
position of the women among the Aléfurus. However, the con- 
sensus of opinion regarding the bad treatment and the slave-like 
position of the women among savages is so clear that we need 
make no further quotation. 

The chase, snaring, and fishing are undoubtedly more pleasant 
pastimes than digging up yams or diving for sea eggs. There is 
an important savage pastime which we must not omit to men- 
tion. The letting of blood and the watching of the wretched victim 
as it shivers out its existence are pleasures in which savages revel. 
We have had to deal with aboriginal Australians and South Sea 
Islanders in Queensland, and have caught them in the act of 
playing with their prey in a very much crueller manner than a 
cat plays with a mouse. We have further evidence of this love for 
blood in the tortures the North American Indians inflicted on 
their prisoners ; in the horrible religious rites of the Mexicans ; 
in the Dyak head hunting expeditions; in the cannibal feasts 
of Haitians, Maories, Fijians and Tahitians, and in the blood- 
thirstiness which is met with in all parts of Africa. The men, 
being the stronger sex, reserve these pleasures to themselves, 
and to the women is thus left the work necessary to the welfare 
of the tribe, and in which, according to the men’s notions, there 
is no fun. In one of his numerous works (“Onéota,” Lond., 
1845, p. 82) on the North American Indians, Mr. Schoolcraft 
says: “It is well known that corn planting and corn gathering, 
at least among all the still wncolonised tribes, are left entirely to 
the females and children, and a few superannuated old men” ; 
and, he adds, that this labour is not compulsory, but is looked 
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upon as a just equivalent for man’s labour in the chase and 
defence. We would, however, be inclined to think that the 
men had very much the better part of the bargain. When a 
party or tribe of blacks on the coast range of Queensland shift 
camp, the men, women, and children spread out in a long line 
or semi-circle, driving all before them. No woman, excepting 
perhaps an old gin, will dare to throw her waddy at a started 
wallaby or kangaroo-rat, but she will call the attention of the 
nearest man or boy to its presence ; and vice versd if a man pass 
an edible root, he will tell the woman next to him to dig it up. 
A man will pick berries to eat as he goes by, or climb a tree 
after an opussum, but when it comes to touching the soil, that is 
the woman’s work. In other cases the women are sent out 
alone to gather vegetable food, while the men go out on the 
chase, or remain at their ease preparing for it, 7... repairing and 
making spears, &c. 

As the women appear everywhere with the savage in his 
lowest known stage to be told off for all work in connection 
with the collection of vegetable food, it is more than probable 
that they rather than the men were the first to make tentatives 
towards acts which may be regarded as originating agriculture. 


The First Step. 


In speaking of the West Australians, Mr. A. C. Gregory 
explains that in digging up the wild yams, the natives “in- 
variably re-insert the head of a yam, so as to be sure of a future 
crop, but beyond this they do absolutely nothing which may be 
regarded as a tentative in the direction of cultivating plants for 
their use” (see Appendix II). This step towards cultivation among 
savages is the earliest of which we have any knowledge, but it 
can hardly be considered to be the first step. How the women 
discovered that the yam heads alone would suffice for pro- 
pagation is left open to conjecture. The heads might not have 
been so palatable as the full body of the yam, and to save them- 
selves the trouble of carrying the whole to the camps the 
women probably left the cut off heads on the ground or in the 
holes, and these tops have then grown into good edible roots. 
For a considerable period, doubtless, the women would not take 
much notice of this fact, but (had not European immigration 
interfered) it is easy to imagine how to save themselves the 
further trouble of having to hunt for fresh yam fields, they 
would have poked the yam head into the holes, and later on 
kicked a little of the disturbed soil over them. Some of the 
Sakeys of the Malay Peninsula have arrived at this possible 
stage. They content themselves with poking the tubers of the 
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various vegetables consumed by them into soil which appears 
propitious without any previous preparation (“ Perak et les 
Orang Sakeys,” by B. de St. Pol Lias, Paris, 1883, p. 279). In 
this case cultivation, if one may so term it, has already become 
of some importance and the sort of the soil has become a con- 
sideration. These people have maize, which they do not appear 
to cultivate, and it is, of course—owing to maize being indigenous 
to America—of late introduction. 

The first attempt or rather step towards the cultivation of 
grain may have arisen in a similar way to that of the West 
Australian yams. It is, however, probable that when man 
began to harvest and carry the crop to the camp many seeds 
were scattered on the track, and thus there would be some 
foundation for supposing that the cultivation of the edible 
grasses began near the home for the time being. The lowest 
form of the cultivation of seed-propagated crops is to be found 
among the Juangs (Dalton, op. cit., p. 154), for with them the 
seed is “all thrown into the ground at once to come up as it 
can.” But this stage of cultivation, crude as it is, records 
already considerable progress. In the harvesting of self-sown 
edible grasses, many of the seeds would be trodden slightly into 
the ground or covered with dust and being thus to a small 
extent preserved the ensuing crops would probably be improved 
ones, if not in quality at any rate in quantity. Later on the 
women might purposely cover up the seed or scratch it in with 
their digging sticks. And still later,as the Borneans do (Spencer 
St. John, op. cit., I, p. 320) they would go a step further and 
put the seed in a hole made with a pointed stick, which act, in 
fact, amounts to dibbling. Further progress is exemplified by 
the Lepchas (Dalton, op. cit., p. 101), who already scratch the 
upper layer of vegetable mould for the reception of the seed, 
and lastly real tillage is arrived at by digging the ground over, 
as we see it done by the Mandans with their hoes made of 
buffalo or elk shoulder blades (Geo. Catlin, “Illus. of the 
Manners and Customs of the North American Indians,” 1866, 
II, p. 121). This development of the art of agriculture thus 
appears to proceed smoothly enough, but in practice it must 
have been an exceedingly slow one, for every progressive step, 
from the sole harvesting of the seed to its first rude sowing, 
means an advance in the mental powers of the savage adopting it. 
To this day some of the North and West Australians reap 
annually thousands of acres of panicum and grind it into meal 
(Gregory, see Appendix II), but they do not in any way 
cultivate this cereal. Dr. Ch. Pickering was astonished that 
“on the Sacramento River of California, where, by a singular 
approximation to the use of grain, minute seeds of grasses 
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and other plants constitute an article of food, the natives, 
| nevertheless, have not advanced beyond gathering the spon- 
| taneous crop ” (“ Races of Men,” p. 310). The Mongols of Ala- | 
| Shan rely for a very important portion of their sustenance on 
the sulhir grass (Agriophyllum Gobicum), which grows on the 
bare sand, and which Prezhevalsky (“ Mongolia, the Tangut 
Country,” &c., 1876, I, pp. 233-5) calls the gift of the desert, 
but it is not cultivated. We need not be astonished at those 
people in not cultivating edible grasses which are of such great 
importance to them, for we find even well advanced tribes and 
nations relying upon similar wild growing food. Some of the 
Maories largely consumed the amylaceous seed covers of the 
Elacocarpus hinau (Dieffenbach, op. cit., I, p. 399) and although 
agriculturists, they did not cultivate the plant, and Dr. H. 
Barth (loc. cit., III, 447), mentions that among the Bagirmi, 
at a settled agricultural nation, “rice is not cultivated, but collected, 
= fo in great quantities after the rains.” . 
| Again the first step towards tillage of the soil would much 
ff depend on the nature of the plant which is the subject of the 
| first experiment, if one may so termit. “ When portions of the 
stem or tubes of the taro (Arum esculentum), are thrown away 
by the side of streams, they naturalise themselves easily” (De 
Candolie, op. cit., p. 73). Cocoa nuts, when strewn about strike 
root and thrive (Dr. Karl Scherzer, “ Voyage of the Novara,” II, 
_ ch. i, p. 31). And we think a curious light is thrown on the 
manner in which plants successively became cultivated, by the 
Guiana Indian’s statement (recorded ,by Im Thurn, op. cit., p. 252), 
that when cassava was originally given them they tried at first 
to grow it by sowing the seeds and planting the tubers, and 
only succeeded in its cultivation by discovering at last that 
cuttings must be stuck into the ground. From this account 
we may infer that these Indians had already cultivated plants 
propagated by their seed or their tubers. 


The Rotatiin in which Plants became Cultivated and the 
Homes of Agriculture. 


The foregoing naturally leads to the question: Did the cultiva- 
tion of edible seed-yielding plants precede that of edible root- 
plants ? or perhaps it would be better to ask: Were plants which 
are propagated by their seed domesticated before plants which 
are propagated by tubers, cuttings, or suckers? We may not 
be able to answer this question, but we can throw some light 
upon it. The Aztec’s chief agricultural products were the cacao- 
tree, maize, the banana, and the aloe (W. H. Prescott, “ Hist. 
of Conq. of Mexico,” 1878, ch. v, p. 66). The two first were 
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propagated by the seed, the latter two by suckers. De Candolle 
(op. cit., p. 310) says Prescott was misinformed about the 
banana which came from Southern Asia. The North American 
Indians appear to have cultivated maize only, but they also 
gathered what is called a white turnip (G. Catlin, op. cit., I, 
p- 56). The Peruvians cultivated maize, a grain resembling 
rice, the banana, the aloe, cassava, the potatoe, &c. (Prescott, 
“Hist. of Cong. of Peru,” 1878, ch. iv, pp. 66-68), or in other 
words, plants propagated by seeds, suckers, cuttings and tubers, 
but not by sets. The British Guiana Indians (Im Thurn, p. 
251) cultivate a large variety of plants; they appear to lack 
maize, but they possess other plants propagated by seed, such as 
tobacco. The aborigines on the Amazon (A. R. Wallace, 
op. cit., 1853, p. 483) cultivated a similar variety of plants. 
According to Spix and Martius (op. cit., II, p. 257) the Coroados 
had plantations of maize, mandioca, beans, etc. 

De Candolle (op. cit., pp. 380-382) considers sorghum to have 
its home in Africa, and to this day, where maize, wheat, or rice 
have not penetrated, sorghum continues to be the staple culti- 
vated vegetable food of the Africans. We have not been able 
to ascertain that the aborigines of Africa ever cultivated any 
esculents but those propagated by seed. 

Until the introduction of the potato, the Indo-Europeans 
seem to have contented themselves chiefly with cereals. But 
the Singhalese and Chinese, besides rice, must also have culti- 
vated the yam, since that vegetable is supposed to have come 
originally from either of their homes (De Candolle, op. cit.,' 

438). 
. In the South Seas we have the Fijians who cultivate yams, 
sweet potatoes, taro (Arwm esculentum) qai or masawe (Dracena 
terminalis), the banana and plantain, the bread-fruit tree, and 
the sugar cane (Th. Williams, op. cit., I; pp. 60-63), none of 
which are grown from the seed. Maize, tobacco, and the papaw 
were of course late introductions. The chief articles of veget- 
able diet of the Tahitians were the bread-fruit tree, the taro, 
the yam (Dioscoria alata), the sweet potato, and other roots (W. 
Ellis, op. cit., 1, pp. 41-47), and the cocoa-nut. The Maories’ 
original vegetable foods consisted of taro, fern-root (Pteris escu- 
lenta), the vegetable berries of the Dacrydium excelsum, the pulp 
of a fern-tree (Cyathea medullaris), the sweet root of the Dra- 
cena indivisa, &c. (Dieffenbach, op. cit., II, p. 18), but travellers 
do not appear to have reported whether the natives cultivated 
any of the above except the taro and Dracena. Mr. Thos. 
West (“Ten Years in South-Central Polynesia,” 1865, ch. vi) 
gives some valuable information regarding the agriculture of the 
Friendly Islanders, whose cultivated plants resemble those of 
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the Tahitians. Thus, with the exception of the cocoa-nut, the 
South Sea Islanders appear to be wanting in esculents which 
are propagated by the seed, a fact which inclines to the supposi- 
tion that in this part of the world agriculture had an inde- 
pendent origin. 

For similar reasons we may infer that America, Africa and 
Asia-Europe were the original homes of separate systems of 
an indigenous agriculture, based on the manner of propagation 
of the various plants referred to. 

To see how far and in what way a knowledge of agriculture 
may have spread, we must, for a moment, turn to the relations 
which existed, or which still exist, among independent savage 
races. 

The Spread of Agriculture. 

We are told that when Columbus landed at Cuba “ all the in- 
habitants fled as he approached the shore” (W. Robertson, op. 
cit., I, p. 129); the same at Hayti, where the inhabitants fled 
in great consternation towards the woods (ibid., I, 132). At 
Dominica, Marigalante, Guadeloupe, Antigua, Puerto Rico, and 
several other islands, the Spaniards “never landed without 
meeting such a reception as discovered the martial and daring 
spirit of the natives” (ibid., I, 157). When Juan Ponce de 
Leon tried to land in Florida he was vigorously opposed (ibid., 
I, p. 272), and Juan Diaz de Solis lost his life in making a de- 
scent on Rio de la Plata (ibid., I, p. 292). When Cordova dis- 
_ covered Yucatan he endeavoured by small presents to gain the 
goodwill of the people. The people invited him with every 
appearance of cordiality, but they set an ambush and attempted 
to destroy him and his followers (id., I, 328). On the river 
Potonchan, near Campeachy, he and his sailors were attacked 
by the natives and almost completely annihilated (<bid., I, 330). 
Captains Behring and Tschiriko on their voyages of discovery 
in the year 1741 both touched separately on the north-west coast 
of California, “each set some of his people ashore; but in one 
place the inhabitants fled as the Russians approached, in another 
they carried off those who landed and destroyed the boats” (ibid., 
II, p. 40). To come to other more uncivilised portions of the 
world, we find that in Ceylon the Veddahs are to this day averse 
to meeting with strangers (Sir E. Tennent, “Ceylon,” II, p. 
437). When Chatham Island was first discovered by Brough- 
ton (Capt. G. Vancouver's “ Voyage of Discoveries,” 1798, Vol. 
1), the natives behaved treacherously, and Capt. Fitzroy remarks 
on the treachery of the Fijians (op. cit., II, ch. xxiii, pp. 560- 
561) quoting La Perouse on this subject, with whom he evi- 
dently agrees. The Andaman Islanders are noted for their 
hostility to strangers (E. H. Man, op. cit.). Tasman was driven 
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away by the Maories in 1642 (“An Account of several late 
Voyages and Discoveries,” London, 1694, pp. 134-5 and 141), 
and he mentions that when, twenty-seven years previously, 
Capt. W. Schouten discovered Moa, that navigator was similarly 
attacked. In the records of Australian discovery it is the same as 
in America, the natives run away or fight. J. M. Stuart, who made 
five important expeditions into the interior (during one of which 
he succeeded in crossing the continent), met with the natives 
forty-four times, yet owing to fear on their part he was able to 
communicate with them only thirteen times; on thirteen other 
occasions they were hostile, and in July, 1860, they compelled his 
expedition to return (see Appendix I). Mr. A. C. Gregory gives 
the following account (see Appendix II) of the position 
Australians take up where strangers are concerned: “ Natives will 
occasionally attack whites without any provocation. Once the 
party was attacked in a part of the interior of the west coast 
where previously no European could possibly have penetrated, 
and after the fight the natives acknowledged that they had seen 
some bacon fat in the camp which they wished to possess, and 
that they would not have made an attack had they deemed the 
Europeans so powerful. As the whites push out, however, the 
pioneers being often men of reckless character, troubles with 
the gins (females) and retaliation by means of a night surprise, 
are more often the cause of native attacks than otherwise; but 
even when all acts of offence have been avoided by the whites, 
the aggressive character of the aboriginals has always led to 
war between the diverse races.” Im Thurn, in classifying the 
Indians of British Guiana, refers to “the degree of mutual 
hostility between the various groups” (op. eit., p. 162), and 
says though every group ignores all others as far as it can, 
and, when perforce it must meet others, regards these as hostile, 
yet this feeling of aversion is greater between the tribes of dif- 
ferent branches—for example, between true Caribs and Arawaks 
—than between two of the same branch—for example, Macusis 
and Arecunas. Bock (op. cit., p. 76) refers to the voluntary 
isolation in which the Poonans live. All this would tend to 
show that savages are, as a rule, averse to meeting foreigners 
of whatever nation or of whatever stage of civilisation. Con- 
cerning the general state of warfare in which savages live, 
we have already spoken. On the other hand, we have a few 
instances on record where savages have treated strangers in 
a truly friendly spirit; thus the Pelew islanders succoured 
Captain Wilson and his party (G. Keate, “Narrative of the 
Shipwreck of the ‘ Antelope,” London, 1796) and the Fuegians 
behaved more than humanely to the crew of the lost “ Wager” 
(Byron’s “ Loss of the ‘ Wager,” London, 1751). 
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Whether this active or passive hostility on the part of savages 
towards strangers is due to some unexplained ideas bearing on 
self preservation is immaterial to our enquiry. We have only 
to deal with its effect, an effect which is necessarily a great bar 
to progress, as exemplified by the exchange of ideas and com- 
modities, and, in so far as it interests us at present, to the spread 
of agriculture. 

It may be objected that exogamy and slavery to a very great 
extent neutralise the effect of the isolation brought about by the 
fear of strangers. In his highly interesting work on “ Custom 
and Myth” (Lond., 1884), Mr. Andrew Lang concludes that the 
transmission of myth would be aided by slavery and exogamy 
(p. 24) and he points out (p. 102) that the diffusion of tales is 
undoubtedly due to exogamy. It has, however, yet to be seen 
whether man in a low state keeps a slave long enough for the 
prisoner either to learn the new language or to communicate his 
own and whether, indeed, apart from keeping females for wives, 
any slaves are made at all. According to Spix and Martius 
(op. ctt., p. 508), the roving Macus attack the settled Indians 
to kill and eat them. Amongst the Fuegians, after an encounter 
“those who are vanquished and taken, if not already dead, are 
killed and eaten by the conquerors (“ Prehistoric Times,” p, 554). 
The Kukis (Dalton, op. cit., p. 44) in their wars spared only the 
children whom they adopted and the savage Kayans of Borneo 
(“Primitive Culture,” i, p. 414) make slaves in order to kill 
them at funerals. As Mr. Tylor aptly remarks, their system is 
“a great impediment to an intercourse with them.” The Tring 
Dyaks also make captures partly “ for slavery and ultimate death 
by torture” (Bock, op. cit., p. 218). The Australians never make 
slaves of captives, they eat them or destroy them for the sake 
of their kidney fat. The Bushmen of South Africa apparently 
make no slaves. The Koniagas, classed by Bancroft as wild, 
held only women in thraldom: “The male prisoners of war 
they either killed immediately or reserved for torture ” (op. cit., I, 
p. 80). The Thlinkeets had slaves and although not agriculturists 
were well advanced in the arts (ibid., I, p. 107). The Tacullis 
had slaves (ibid., I, p. 124) but they were also great traders. The 
same may be said of the Columbians (ibid., p. 168). Amongst 
some tribes of Californians slavery “in any form is rare” (ibid., I, 
p. 338) and amongst others doubtful. The New Mexicans, who 
were incipient agriculturists, had slaves (ibid., I, pp. 489, 501, 
510). The Chinooks held slaves without being agriculturists, but 
according to Pickering (op. cit., p.18) they showed “ greater advance 
in the arts over the hunting tribes of North America.” The 
Hawaians (W. Ellis, op. cit., IV, p. 161), the Tahitians (ddid., III, 
p. 95) and the Maories (ibid., Il, p. 343) all made slaves for the 
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purpose of obtaining aid to till the soil, the last-named requiring 
them also for their feasts. Commander J. E. Erskine (“ Journ. 
of a Cruise .... Western Pacific,” 1853, p. 182) refers to the 
fact that the Fijians will not sacrifice their slaves, if others for 
sacrifice are obtainable, as these islanders are careful agriculturists 
(ibid., p. 171). Hence we conclude that savages in the lowest 
known scale make no slaves, but eat or sacrifice their captives, 
that tribes who have made some advance in the arts, even 
without becoming husbandmen, commence to make slaves of 
prisoners of war, and that agricultural tribes make slavery an 
institution. 

We have seen how savages treat their women. It is not to be 
expected that they would treat their slaves any better, although 
there were exceptions, as for example, the New Mexicans, who 
appear to have treated their prisoners well (H. H. Bancroft, I, p. 
510). Nor is it likely that men in the unhappy position of a slave 
to a savage would wittingly teach their masters new methods in 
the arts. On the contrary, the dissemination of anecdote, myth, 
&c., is explicable on the ground of the pleasure it gives captives 
to recount the exploits of their favourite heroes, or to sing their 
praises of and to worship their own fetiches, &c. Unwittingly, 
slaves could spread information by performing their tasks their 
own way, but, considering the contempt in which a slave’s 
doings are held, it is not likely that the owners would profit 
thereby, even supposing the newly introduced method were an 
improved one. So while it is not likely that agriculture was 
spread by means of slavery, the children may have picked up 
the slave’s romances. 

With regard to the influence of exogamy on the spread of, 
agriculture, the conditions are very different. Notwithstanding 
the numerous examples of doing work differently which are con- 
stantly before the eyes of a captive woman’s child, the mother’s 
influence must make considerable impression on the female 
children, and if the mother belong to an agricultural tribe some 
of her knowledge of cultivation may pass to her girls. But 
this is not the only way in which such applied knowledge would 
spread. Accustomed toa certain routine, the newly captive wife 
might, as a matter of course, commence to till the ground or sow 
the seed in her new quarters, of course after her own fashion. 
From what we have shown above it is probable that exogamy 
preceded slavery, consequently a man would be able to trust his 
woman and would not be in continual expectation of her running 
away as in the case of a slave. Having some knowledge of 
the habits of her tribe, he might command her to procure for him 
the vegetables she was in the habit of obtaining for her tribe 
in her original home. It is, therefore, far from unlikely for the 
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spread of agriculture to be due to the system of wife-capture. 
Indeed, in North America we have all the elements for the 
spread of agriculture by this means. Exogamy was almost 
universal amongst the Indians, and amongst them we find 
agricultural and hunting tribes living side by side while agri- 
culture was in every stage of development. 


The Development of Digging Implements. 


When savages commenced to advance beyond the stage of 
dibbling and required to loosen the soil in some way the 
simple digging stick became an inefficient implement. Soil can 
be broken up or pulverised in three ways. It is accomplished 
in one method by pegging away at the soil with a simple 
pointed stick in a vertical up and down motion; another 
method is to drive a stick into the ground obliquely and to 
raise the soil by leverage; the third method is to drag a sharp 
tool over the surface of the soil. The two latter methods are 
probably merely developments of the first. 

The first system can be seen in operation to this day in the 
greater part of Australia, and is described by Sir Geo. Grey, who 
says the natives “carry a long pointed stick, which is held in 
the right hand, and driven firmly into the ground, where it is 
shaken so as to loosen the earth, which is scooped up and thrown 
out with the fingers of the left hand” (op. cit., Il, p. 292). The 
natives of Tanna (New Hebrides) dig up the soil in the same 
way, but instead of using the right hand only, two men work it 
with both hands. So also the Tahitians, before the advent of 
Europeans, appear to have used a plain point-hardened stick in 
the same fashion (W. Ellis, op. cit., I, pp. 138-9). The digging 
stick itself used in this manner seems incapable of development. 

The second method, that of digging as we understand it, was, 
until lately, the one pursued by the Fijians. The tool used is 
the digging stick with the digging end “ tapered off on one side 
after the shape of a quill toothpick. .... When preparing a 
piece of ground for yams, a number of men are employed, divided 
into groups of three or four. Each man being furnished with a 
digging stick, they drive them into the ground so as to enclose a 
circle of about two feet in diameter. When by repeated strokes 
the sticks reach the depth of eighteen inches, they are used as 
levers, and the mass of soil between them is thus loosened and 
raised. ‘Two or three lads follow with short sticks, and break 
the clods, &c.” (T. Williams, op. cit., I, pp. 63-4). D’Albertis 
describes a similar mode of preparing the soil in New Guinea, 
but in this case the men stand in a row (op. cit., p. 325). It is 
also like the method described by Lieut. Kittoe tc have been in 
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vogue in Orissa in 1838, excepting only that with the tribes 
there the men worked independently of each other (John 
Campbell, op. cit., p. 7). In one direction this method leads to 
the development of the spade which is to be seen in an inter- 
mediate form amongst the Maories. Thus Dieffenbach says 
of New Zealand, the land “is dug with a pole, which has a foot 
piece firmly attached to it and which is used in the same 
manner as our spade” (op. cit., II, pp. 123-4). In the other 
direction this method has probably led to the makeshift 
plough of Chiloe, described as follows by Capt. Fitzroy: 
“Two poles of hard wood (luma) about three yards long and 
proportionately large, trimmed to a sharp point at one end and 
rounded at the other, are held by the middle, one in each hand, 
and pointed very obliquely in the ground ; in this direction they 
are forced forward, by pressing against the blunt end with the 
abdomen, which is defended by a sheepskin, suspended in the 
form of an apron. After these have penetrated twelve or four- 
teen inches in the soil, a second person, generally a woman or a 
boy, places a stout stick under the poles, ‘or lumas,’ as they are 
called, close to the earth to form a solid support for them. The 
large ends are then forced down, the ground turned up, and the 
lumas pushed forward again, while the woman uses her stick to 
turn the clods over, to the right and left alternately. These clods 
are afterwards broken up by a wooden tool in the shape of a 
pickaxe ... .” (op. cit., I. 286). 

The third or dragging method, that of the plough, originated 
from the hoe (E. Bb. Tylor, “Origin of the Plough,” Journ, 
Anthrop. Inst., x, 77), which, according to Mr. Tylor, is a de- 
velopment of the implement known as the Swedish hack. This 
hack is probably the ancestor of a variety of instruments, among 
which are the plough, the hatchet, and the adze, the two last- 
named being the same implement with their blades set in different 
planes. Indeed, Mr. Tylor has called attention to a Kafir axe, 
with a moveable blade, so that the implement is at times an 
axe, and at others an adze. George Keate (op. cit., p. 312) and 
Spencer St. John (op. cit., I. p. 74), call our attention to similar 
implements in use in different parts of the savage world. But 
the development of the hoes is manifold. Major Serpa Pinto gives 
illustrations (op. cit., I, pp. 129 and 161) of hoes in use in Bihé, 
which have two handles both in the same vertical plane and Dr. 
Livingstone (“First Expedition,” Pop. ed., 1875, p. 275) describes 
a two handled hoe, in which the handles are both in the same 
horizontal plane, and which hoe is “worked with a sort of dragging 
motion.” Mr. Tylor has so well described the development of 
the plough, that we need not go over the same ground, but shall 
call attention to an error of Mr. Prescott’s in the description given 
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of the tilling implement of the ancient Peruvians. This imple- 
ment Mr. Prescott called a plough and mis-translated (“History 
of Cong. of Peru,” London, 1878, p. 65) as a spade drawn 
through the ground. As Mr. Tylor has already pointed out, and 
as we have shown above, the action of the spade is out of the 
line of the development of the plough. But Mr. Clements 
Markham, in translating the same passage from Lasso de la 
Vega’s “ Royal Commentaries of Peru” (Hakluyt Society, vol. 
xlv, p. 8), shows the implement to have been a long-handled, 
deep, narrow spade, worked by several men. 


In the foregoing pages we have attempted to explain how the 
Art of Agriculture may have arisen. We are aware that certain 
links in the chain of evidence are somewhat weak, and if we 
have not succeeded in dealing with this question as completely 
as we could have desired, we shall be satisfied if our endeavours 
should lead to more interest being taken in a subject which 
hitherto has been much overlooked. 


Appenpix I. 


The Journals of John McDouall Stuart. Edited by W. Hardman, 
London, 1865. 


Extracts showing the number of times Stuart and his party in 
their five Australian expeditions actually came in contact with the 
natives :— 


June 25, 1858 The natives would not approach. 
April 26, 1859 Much frightened. 
» 29, ,, Stole a blanket. 
May 11, ,, Would not approach. 
» 13, ,, Frightened, but friendly. 
June 26, ,, 


Nov. 16, ,, Took to flight. 

Dec. 17, ,, and remained watching. 
April 6, 1860 Took to flight. 

May 22, ,, 


June 13, ,, Hostile. 

» 23, 45, Friendly. 

» 26, ,, Drove back the expedition. 
» Took to flight. 
Feb. 14, 1861 Set fire to grass to drive expedition back. 
Mar. 6, ,, Afraid but plucky. 
April 20, ,, | Would not approach. 
May 26, ,, Attack. 

3, ,, Set fire to grass to drive expedition back. 

May 13, 1862 
June 26, ,, Followed and set fire to grass. 
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July 1, 1862 Afraid but friendly. 
” 2, » ” ” 
« Ran away. 
Aug. 3, ,, Bold and doubtful. 
Set fire to grass. 
6, ,, Followed and set fire to grass. 
. » Set fire to grass. 
12, ,, Took to flight. 
» 13, ,, One black begged for fish-hooks. 
Friendly. 
25, » Set fire to grass. 
30, ,, Followed at safe distance. 
» » 9 blacks friendly. 
Sept. 6, ,, Set fire to grass. 
» 18, ,, Afraid, but approached. 
» 15, ,, Armed and doubtful, and afraid of horse. 
& Took to flight. 
Oct. 2, , Set fire to grass. 
» 3 4 Took to flight. 


” ” 

» 10, ,, Tried to frighten expedition by incantations in 

order to get at water-hole. ; 

» 12, ,, | Afraid but inquisitive. 

« a « Took to flight. 

The tracks and other signs of the presence of natives were daily 
visible, but of forty-four opportunities for intercourse with the 
natives, the expedition were only able practically to communicate 
thirteen times. 

Appenpix II. 


Memoranda on the Aborigines of Australia. 
By A. C. Gregory, Esq. 


[About the year 1882, I interviewed Mr. A. C. Gregory, C.M.G., 
etc., the well-known explorer. He was kind enough, not only to 
allow me to take notes of the information he imparted, but also to 
correct them afterwards. The MSS. of these notes have been handed 
to the Council of the Anthropological Institute in whose possession 
they now are. H. L. R.] 

“The natives on the West Coast of Australia are in the habit 
amongst other things of digging up yams as a portion of their 
means of subsistence; the yams are called ‘ajuca’ in the north 
and ‘ wirang’ in the south. In digging up these yams they in- 
variably re-insert the head of the yams so as to be sure of a future 
crop, but beyond this they do absolutely nothing which may be 
regarded as a tentative in the direction of cultivating plants for 
their use. They are not destructive—that is to say, they do not des- 
troy for destruction’s sake—but only to obtain necessaries; they 
often, however, in their battues destroy very much more game than 
they can consume. A native discovering a Zamia fruit unripe will 
put his mark upon it and no other native will touch this; the 
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original finder of the fruit may rest perfectly certain that when it 
becomes ripe he has only to go and fetch it for himself. 

“There appears to bea tacit understanding that except on invi- 
tation no tribe should infringe on the lands of its neighbouring 
tribe and also that no individual of a tribe should hunt on the lands 
belonging to others of the same tribe without consent, although 
young men frequently infringe upon this law. Each tribe has its 
own district in which it reigns supreme ; such district is again sub- 
divided into portions belonging to the individuals of that tribe, the 
children inherit and females share equally with the males in the 
distribution of landed property. 

“On Cooper’s Creek, the natives reap a Panicum grass. Fields of 
1,000 acres are there met with growing this cereal. The natives 
cut it down by means of stone knives, cutting down the stalk half 
way, beatout the seed, leaving the straw which is often met with 
in large heaps; they winnow by tossing seed and husk in the air, 
the wind carrying away the husks. The grinding into meal is done 
by means of two stones—a large irregular slab and a small cannon- 
ball-like one ; the seed is laid on the former and ground, sometimes 
dry and at others with water into a meal. On the Victoria River and 
the west coast this grass is not found in such large quantities as 
in the interior. 

“The natives know when the rainy season is about to set in by the 
constellations; they have an astronomical mythology, something 
like that of the ancients, each star being the abode of some great 
man amongst them, who was more or less distinguished in the past, 
and of some animal or bird. On the west coast they know the ap- 
proach of the wet season when the star Sirius is near the 
meridian early in the evening —the months of May, June, and July 
being their wet season. They can foretell tolerably accurately also 
at other seasons the approach of rain or storms by the prevailing 
winds and the form of the clouds, but much of this naturally 
depends on the locality—in some parts of Australia weather fore- 
casting being more reliable than at others. A change of weather 
being always more or less favourable to hunting they naturally come 
to note the characteristics of impending weather changes. 

“The stories they tell of the stars are probably traditional, and 
though possibly subject to verbal variations and embellishment, they 
have sufficient power of imagination to improvise on the moment’s 
notice, and hence their yarns if not absolutely repetitions would 
always bear reference to events or stories they had either ex- 
perienced or heard of on previous occasions such as corroborees or 
camp fires. 

‘“‘ Their weapons, implements, &c., depend very much on the 
local requirements. Thus, at Cooper’s Creek there is little game, 
hence they have no skin bags, but make bags out of woven 
grass. On the west coast they have hardened wood spears, but on 
the north-west coast where rocks would soon destroy the point, the 
natives make use of stone-headed spéars. The only implement of 
one exact pattern universal throughout Australia is the boomerang, 
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Bows and arrows are only used on the coast near Cape York, and 
are not Australian, but imported from New Guinea. They 
make use of a digging stick which may be compared to a short 
stumpy spear about 6 to 7 feet long, the head slightly flattened, 
and about 14 inches broad, charred and scraped. 

“Exceptionally intelligent natives are occasionally met with, some 
of whom show remarkable pluck, but the intellectual powers and 
characters of the aboriginals vary as much as in any other race. 

“Natives will occasionally attack whites without any provocation. 
Once the party was attacked in a part of the interior of the west 
coast, where previously no Europeans could possibly have penetrated, 
and after the fight the natives acknowledged that they had seen 
some bacon fat in the camp which they wished to possess, and that 
they would not have made an attack had they deemed the Euro- 
peans so powerful. As the whites push out, however, the pioneers 
being often men of reckless character, troubles with the gins 
(females), retaliation, by means of a night surprise, are more 
often the cause of native attacks than otherwise. But even 
where all acts of offence have been avoided by the whites the 
aggressive character of the aboriginals has always led to war be- 
tween the diverse races. 

‘“‘Natives probably are occasionally destroyed by floods, by in- 
sufficient foreknowledge, or want of care the same as animals, 
On one occasion a party of three natives were destroyed by a 
fire of their own lighting—the fire closed round behind them in 
the scrub, and their only chance of escape lay in their going 
through the flames the consequences of which act cost them their 
lives. 

“The importance of the native coloured drawing published by 
Grey, in his ‘Travels,’ is much exaggerated. The colours are by no 
means so bright as printed, and the drawings are, generally of avery 
primitive kind, more or less crude outlines of hands or weapons 
placed on the face of rocks, and lines marked round the edge of the 
object. The colours are charcoal red, yellow, blue, and white 
clays, without any special preparation.” 


Appenpbix III. 


A Few Notes on the Farming, etc., of the Kafirs and Basutos. By 
H. E. Rouquette, Esq. 

[At my request, in January, 1885, Mr. Rouquette, nearly six years 
resident in South Africa, was kind enough to write out these notes, 
which have likewise been handed to the Council of the A.L.— 
H. L. R. 

“THE Va chosen for cultivation is nearly always low lying, 
alongside streams and rivers, and sheltered, if possible, from the 
south-west or cold winds. Here the ground is usually very rich 
from the alluvial earth constantly washed down from the surround. 
ing mountains and hills by the heavy rains, and the vegetation in 
consequence grows very rank. Thisis a point also considered, for 
where a special kind of grass called ‘tambooti’ grows luxuriantly 
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the soil will always yield good crops. The ‘tambooti’ is a grass 
growing about five or six feet high, and is extensively used for 
thatching purposes both by the whites and blacks; the stem is a 
little thicker than wheat straw, and when dry is used by the Kafirs 
for lighting purposes instead of candles; the root has a sweet 
scent, and is collected and dried, and, when required for use, 
pounded and mixed with water for personal washing, in order to 
give a perfume to their bodies. 

“‘ Before commencing to till the land the grass is always first 
burnt off, and when the rains set in, in the spring, about October, 
and the ground becomes sufficiently softened after the six dry 
winter months, ploughing begins. After the first ploughing the 

round is allowed to lie for a year until the following spring, in 
order that the roots may wither and rot; it is then reploughed, and 
if the earth is sufficiently broken up, the land is sown, otherwise it 
is ploughed over again. 

“Sowing is usually done by scattering the seed broadcast and 
ploughing or hoeing it in. In gullies and places where the plough 
cannot be used, or where the Kafirs do not possess ploughs, the 
land is broken up with iron hoes bought at the stores. The two 
kinds principally used are A, the common English hoe; and B, a 
circular disc with a digit projecting from the same plane. 

“A is usually used by the more advanced Kafirs, and where 
ploughs have first broken up the ground; a thick stick for a 
handle being put through the ring at the top. B is stronger than 
the other, and is more used in the districts which are less civilized 
and where the plough is not so frequently used. A handle is fixed 
on by driving the point through the end of a stick at right angles 
to it. Weeds grow very rapidly and soon choke the crops if the 
land is not kept constantly hoed, until the mealies, &c. attain a 
certain height. Frequently through the laziness of the Kafirs in 
not attending to this and thinning the plants sufficiently, heavy 
crops are a rarity. 

“The natives thresh wheat, beans, and Kafir corn (amabele) a 
kind of millet seed, by beating the ears with sticks or rubbing 
them in their hands; mealies by rubbing two cobs together. 

“The grain is winnowed by pouring it from baskets to the ground 
from a height, when the wind carries away the husks. 

“The women do all the work with the exception of ploughing, 
which involves the use of oxen, and the men only do this on 
account of their superstition, which does not allow women to have 
anything to do with the cattle. 

“There are no fences, but the small boys of the kraal are 
employed to herd the cattle from the growing crops, and they are 
assisted in this by burning the grass off around their gardens. 
When the Kafir corn is in seed, the women and girls are in the 
gardens from early morning till eve to frighten the birds away. 

“Besides the grain crops the Kafirs cultivate pumpkins, Kafir 
potatoes, sweet potatoes (batata) or yams, and madumba—the latter 
is a tuber about the size of a Brazil nut, and grows and has a leaf 
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like the coladinm. It is poisonous, I was told, unless boiled and the 
skin peeled off. The pumpkins are generally sown broadcast 
amongst the mealies, partly to keep the weeds from growing up, 
and partly for shelter from the hot sun. The Basutos are much 
more advanced in civilization than any other Kafirs, and are the 
only ones that cultivate wheat. 

“ Mealies and Kafir corn are universally grown by both Basutos 
and Kafirs, but not other produce. hen the mealies are 
gathered they are stowed away in pits dug in the cattle kraal, each 
pit holding about 10 cwt.; this is for dryness and te keep them 
from being attacked by the weevil, a small beetle. 

“The implements used are mostly the American No. 75 plough 
and the English hoe; the latter can be bought for 2s. or 3s, at 
the stores, and there are very few Kafirs who cannot save 
money enough to buy one. In fact, a hoe is part of the dowry 
given to a girl when she gets married, by the father or the 
head of the kraal. Kafirs are very jealous of their tools, and 
few will lend them, without payment, to another, the women 
particularly so. The Kafirs still use stone and wooden imple- 
ments in some part of the country, the latter for digging holes, 
and in digging up roots, &c., and the former for hatchets, chisels, 
&c. I have also seen a plough made by a Basuto, but I think 
from the appearance of it, the native must have copied an 
American plough. The mould-board was of wood, with a sharpened 
stone attached to it for a share, the knife also was a stone 
sharpened. The fastenings were raw hide and rope made from 
the bark of creepers; the other parts being of wood. 

“Cattle are not merely asign of wealth, but are also kept for food. 
Formerly the men used only to eat beef, and fowls were only eaten 
by the children, pork never being eaten by any Kafirs. Now, 
cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and fowls are eaten indiscriminately by 
men, women, and children. Horse flesh is also consumed by 
Basutos, but not by other Kafirs.” 


Appenpix IV. 


Letters from Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., F.R.S., Rothamsted Park, 
St. Albans, on the exhaustion of soils, on the comparative ex- 
haustion by root or cereal crops, and on the comparative fertility 
of forest and prairie soils. 


(A) “ Craig House, Dalmally, 13 Oct., 1885. 
Dear Mr. Rots, 

We have grown forty-two crops of wheat without manure, and 
the produce is now about fourteen bushels per acre, or more than 
the average of the United States or Australia. A few years ago we 
thought that the decline in the produce was a quarter of a bushel 
per annum, but latterly the decline is very much less, still the 
loss of fertility in the soil is measurable by chemical analysis. The 
term exhaustion as ordinarily applied to svils means, I think, that 
the weeds have choked the crop. I allowed a portion cf ed four- 
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teen bushels to seed itself, and I then left it to contend against the 
weeds. In one year the crop was almost destroyed, yielding less 
than one bushel per acre,while the produce of two bushels sown and 
kept clean yielded fourteen bushels. The cereal grain crops possess a 
power to find food in an unmanured soil which neither potatoes 
nor turnips possess. I have an unmanured rotation which has 
been going on for nearly forty years, turnips come in every fourth 
year. The second crop of Swedes, although kept clean, ceased to 
produce bulbs, and you may say the root producing power of the 
land ceased for ever; but fine crops of wheat and barley are still 
being grown. We have recently published analysis of a number 
of Manitoba soils showing what enormous stores of fertility exist 
in those prairie soils. . . . 
Yours truly, 
J. B. Lawes.” 


(B) “* Craig House, Dalmally, 18 Oct., 85. 
Dear Mr. Rorn, 

We have grown unmanured potatoes for ten years, but for 
twenty years previously the land had been growing wheat without 
manure; the last crop of potatoes was 2} tons per acre. As a 
general rule the soils under forest trees are much poorer than the 
soils under pasture or prairie vegetation. I believe this fact is 
well-known by experience in the United States. I have a wood 
which I should think had been covered with oak trees for several 
centuries, there is hardly any underwood or any green undergrowth 
and the leaf fall must have rotted underneath. I made an analysis 
of this soil a few years ago, and it was very much poorer than the 
soil of my permanent pasture which had been mown for thirty 
years, and had received no manure. Some of the Manitoba soils 
almost equal the Russia Black soils in fertility. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. Lawes.” 


The Secretary read the following extracts from a letter 
addressed by Dr. S. J. Hickson to Dr. E. B. Tylor, dated from 
Talisse, North Celebes, Dec. 1, 1885 :-— 


Notes on the SENGIRESE. 


By Dr. 8. J. Hickson. 


[ HAVE just returned from a most interesting trip to the Sen- 
girese and Talauer Islands. The Sengirese race seems to be 
an exceedingly interesting one and well worthy of further 
investigation. 


At Manganitu in Great Sengir I had opportunities of ob- 
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serving them and gathering information about them. I was for 
three days in the house of the rajah and during that time in 
constant converse with Mr. Steller, a German missionary who 
has worked amongst them for twenty-eight years. 

Firstly let me describe the house of the rajah and some of its 
contents. It was built almost entirely of bamboo and stood 
about 20 or 30 yards back from a very good and well-kept 
street ; the paths, grass plot, and croton hedges being evidently 
well and constantly attended to. In front of the house was 
a verandah 54 yards broad, and from that a staircase of five or 
six steps led into the house. This was simply one large room 
divided by 6-foot partitions into a large central compartment 
and a number of small sleeping compartments, one of which 
I shared for three nights with the Dominie of Menado. 

Covering the walls and roof of the verandah, the hall, and 
our bed room, were magnificent specimens of koffo, a great deal 
of which had been made by the Queen (called here the Tuwan 
Bohki). I managed with some difficulty to purchase a piece 
of this and also a set of the weaving apparatus with a piece of 
koffo in course of construction. 

In the corner of the verandah I noticed a very curious time- 
piece and mode of keeping the time. It consisted of three parts : 
Firstly, a sand-glass made of two beer bottles placed mouth to 
mouth containing some black voleanic sand which ran through 
in just half-an-hour; 2nd, a number of sticks strung on a piece 
of string and notched with 1, 2,3... .12 notches, and a hook 
which was suspended between the last hour struck and the 
next one. At every half-hour (day and night) the sentry 
reversed the half-hour glass, readjusted the hook on the string, 
and if it were the full hour struck.the number on the third 
part of this complicated apparatus—the gong. I have got the 
notched sticks, but I could not get the half-hour glass as 
there was not another one in the village to replace it. I 
have, however, made a drawing of it, and have instructed my 
boy to make an imitation of it. 

The Sengirese have evidently inhabited these islands for 
many generations. Their language contains a very large 
vocabulary, but I am unable to say how far it is related to the 
local dialects of North Celebes or the Philippine Islands. I have 
got a prayer-book and a book of psalms translated into Sengirese 
by Mr. and Miss Steller, and the Gospel of St. Luke and 
another prayer-book translated by Mr. Kelling. 

The Sengirese were and.are still great mariners, travelling 
long distances in their sailing boats, many of which are capable 
of holding 60 or 100 men, for the purposes of trade, the capture 
of slaves, and fishing. It is a remarkable fact that Tahiti is 
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the Sengirese word for “rain.” As evidence of their qualities 
as mariners, I may mention that they have 28 days each with a 
different name, and that they have complete Sengirese names 
for all the points of the compass. I have got a list written out 
for me by a Manganitu man of all these. 

The dress and coiffure of the Sengirese are such as I described 
in a previous letter. The only women who wear gay-coloured 
clothes seem to be the Christians and the concubines of the 
Chinese. The name of the crescentic fringe of hair is Pakoe. 
The name of the knot of hair on the top of the head of the 
women is Lotto. 

The Sengirese are not as tall as the inhabitants of Minahassa ; 
they have fair complexions compared with the Malays, high 
cheek bones, thick upper lips and oval-shaped eyes. Of their 
hair, which is black and straight, I have got some specimens. 

Their marriage customs are purely matriarchal, both in 
endogamy and exogamy. The man always goes to the house of 
his wife and becomes a member of her family. In exogamy 
the woman comes to the village of her future husband once 
before marriage to show her beauty, but the man must go to the 
village of his future wife to be married, and must stay there at 
least one year after marriage, after which he may return to his 
own to see his friends or transact business, but must again 
return to his wife’s family and consider himself a member of 
her family. The harta or dowry paid by the man to his wife’s 
parents is paid in tens, in plates, slaves, firearms, cotton 
goods, &c 

The only persons who are free from the matriarchal system 
are the sons of the rajahs, who do as they please about following 
their wives. 

The above was told me by Mr. Steller at Manganitu, and may 
be relied upon as true. 

I made, however, numerous enquiries of the rajahs, &c., and 
I may as well give you the facts I gathered with their various 
sources :— 

1 Mr. Kouveray, formerly Controlleur of Sengir, told me 
that the matriarchal system exists all over the Sengirese Islands, 
but could give me no further details. . 

2. The rajah of Morong (in Talauer) said the husband in- 
variably goes to the house of the wife and becomes a member 
of her family. If there is a divorce (an occurrence which is 
very common) the children go “ where they don’t cry.” In case 
of the adultery of the wife, the co-respondent has to pay a fine 
to the parents of the woman. 

3. The rajah of Pulutan (in Talauer) said that the man goes 
to the house of the wife and remains there. The children of 
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the marriage, when they are old enough may choose the family 
to which + will belong, ie., whether they will belong to the 
family of their father or mother. 

4, The Rajah of Karatong (in the Nanusa Archipelago) said 
that the man invariably went to the house of the woman, both 
in endogamy and exogamy. 

5. Mr. Gunther (the missionary at Manarang in Talauer) said 
that the man follows the woman both in endogamy and exogamy ; 
the reverse does occur, but is very rare. The harta or dowry 
varies with the rank of the woman. For the daughter of a 
rajah a man must pay 30 slaves, each valued at 45 ff. 
Divorces are very common, and a rich man is constantly being 
married to different women and divorcing them again. 

6. The pilot, a Sengirese man, who now calls himself Peter 
Elias, said, speaking of the Sengirese generally, the man always 
goes to the house of his wife whether she lives in the same 
village or not. In exogamy the woman only goes to the village 
of her husband to show herself. The harta (dowry) paid for a 
rajah’s daughter is 12 slaves, 12 gongs, 12 silk (?) shirts, 12 
china plates, 100 small plates, 12 swords and 1 katti of gold or 
its equivalent in money. The children belong to the kampong 
of the wife. 

Other evidence of a similar character I obtained from mis- 
sionaries, rajahs, &c., but it would be mere repetition for me to 
go over it all here. 

A word or two about the inhabitants of the Talauer Islands 
and the remote Nanusa Islands. 

There is no doubt that there is a large intermixture with 
Sengirese, and I daresay at many of the coast places a con- 
siderable proportion of the population is unmixed Sengirese, but 
I believe there is a true Talauer race, just as there is a true 
Talauer language, but that many of them have been carried 
away as slaves by the Sengirese pirates or driven to the remote 
islands or less fertile parts of the larger ones. 

At Pulutan, a remote village in Salibabu, one of the Talauer 
islands, a rajah came on board with his principal people who 
were strikingly different from the true Sengirese. Their hair 
was wavy (not straight) allowed to grow long, and in one or 
two cases plaited in long thin plaits, their upper lips and ale 
nasi were thin, and they all had a fearful vacant expression 
strikingly different from the sad but not unintelligent expres- 
sion of the Sengirese. 

At the Karatong kampong in Nanusa, the most remote islands 
we visited, situated twelve hours steaming north-east of Sali- 
babu, I saw plenty of men of the same type (although they had 
nearly all completely shaved their heads). I asked the rajah 
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how long his race had inhabited the islands and he immediately 
answered “ Always,” and stoutly denied that they had come 
from Sengir. This Karatong kampong was one of the most 
interesting I have seen. It was surrounded by a low mortar 
wall. There were only eight very large houses, each capable of 
holding four or five hundred people, and they were arranged in an 
oblong to which there was, as far as I could see, only one entrance. 
Each house had only one ladder and this was generally in the 
middle of the house. Each house was built on piles ninety-one 
inches high. After a careful examination of them externally 
and internally, I am perfectly certain that these houses have 
grown. ‘That is to say, the houses have been added to at the 
sides (both sides) as the family increased in size, I cannot say 
that they are growing or will grow, as there is no more room in 
the oblong kampong for their expansion. 

Let me here digress a little to make a few remarks on the 
growth of houses. 

The houses of the Karatong kampong grew in two directions, 
right and left of the ladder. In Lirung,a kampong in Salibabu, 
they grow only in one direction, right of the ladder. In Man- 
ganitu, in Petah, and in some of the Sengirese houses here in 
Talisse, I have noticed that additions are made at the back of 
the houses. The meaning of these different modes of growth is 
obvious. The first two are adopted where there is room on 
account of the yreater facility in adding to the roof. The latter 
mode was introduced when they began to build their houses in 
streets as the Sengirese almost invariably do. A more impor- 
tant point however than this is the gradual diminution, or to 
use a Dutch word, the “ verkleining” of houses as the civilization 
or wealth of the inhabitants increases. This struck me particu- 
larly in my return journey from Nanusa, as we gradually got 
within touch of civilization and the wealth of the inhabitants 
increased. The largest houses I saw were in Nanusa where 
foreign vessels very rarely call. In Lirung the houses were 
somewhat smaller, none of them I should think capable of 
holding more than 200 persons. At Manarang, also in Talauer, 
a kampong which contains 3,500 inhabitants, and carries on a 
considerable trade, the houses were still smaller, but neverthe- 
less some of them must have been able to accommodate 60 or 
100 persons. 

In Taroena and Manganitu, the two most important places in 
Great Sengir, and the centre of the cocoa-nut trade, places 
where money is used and cocoa trees cultivated, &c., &c., the 
houses were not large enough for more than ten or twenty persons 
(except the houses of the rajahs, whose numerous followers 
all claim shelter under their roofs). One step further in this 
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process and we arrive at mere hovels only capable of holding a 
man, his wife, and two or three children, such as we find in such 
a place as Menado, where natives and Europeans live and freely 
trade and mix together. 

If' I am not mistaken there is something of the same kind 
going on now in the suburbs of London and the other large 
towns in England, where the demand for large well-built houses 
seems to have nearly ceased, and rows upon rows of small houses 
are springing up in all directions. 

To return, however, from this digression to the house of the 
rajah of Karatong in Nanusa. 

When I entered the house I found the rajah sitting with his 
back to the central wooden pillar in the large entrance hall 
surrounded by the president rajah, the djoegoegoe, the Capitains 
laut, and the other officials. A miserable lot they were too, all 
of them ill-clad, ill-fed, with vacant expressions and helpless 
appearance, Around the hall were the usual bamboo partitions 
avout five and a half feet high, which divided the rest of the 
house into sleeping compartments for the various members of 
the large family, and over these were to be seen the heads of the 
half-naked women who seemed to be there in swarms. Hang- 
ing on a long bamboo from the ceiling was a row of little 
wooden praus and one little pyramidal cage in which there was 
a little wooden figure. The praus, I learnt, are hung there for 
protection against diseases, which are supposed to put to sea in 
them and thus leave the island. I immediately opened nego- 
tiations for the purchase of these things. At first the rajah 
would not allow them to be touched, but he afterwards, as my 
prices went up, consented to let them go, and I have now got 
them all with the exception of the best prau, which was taken 
by the resident, and the little figure in the cage, which disap- 
peared as the man was taking it down from the roof. We only 
stayed a couple of hours in Karatong, so I was not able to do as 
much work there as I should have wished. I am very sorry 
our time there was so short, as I believe it is the best place for 
enquiring about the original Talaurese, a race of men which I 
believe would thoroughly repay the thorough investigation of a 
competent anthropologist. 

Slavery, as you will have gathered from what I have 
said above, flourishes in Sengir and Talauer, and the Dutch 
Government have at present taken no steps to suppress it. In 
Great Sengir there are three kingdoms, Taboekan on the east 
coast, and Taroena and Manganitu on the west. In Manganitu 
alone is slavery being gradually abolished, owing to the efforts of 
Mr. Steller, the German missionary there. Some of the modes 
of making slaves are not uninteresting. 
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In the manipulation of sago and rice, quantities of the 
material are often left in an old prau in the woods until they 
are ready for consumption. If during this process a man passes 
by the prau, it is supposed that he takes away the spirit of the 
sago or padi, or what not, and if caught he is at once seized by 
the rajah, and he and his whole family become slaves. 

When a man dies who has been accustomed to fish in any 
particular place, that place is often declared to be holy. It is 
given over to the dead, in order that his ghost may come and 
fish there as he did when alive. It is “tabu” as they say in the 
South Sea islands, or “pilih” as they say in Sengir. 

If any one is seen by the family of the deceased to go there 
in a canoe or to fish there, he is at once brought before the 
rajah and becomes a slave of the family of the deceased. 

There are many other ways of making slaves. Thus, when a 
particular region is in mourning for any one, any person using a 
parasol, wearing ornaments, or otherwise breaking the laws of 
mourning is made a slave. 

The facts which I have laid before you in these notes prove, I 
think, that the Sengirese race is a very old one, and probably a 
partially degenerated one. The Sengirese differ from the 
Alfurs of Minahassa not only physically but also in their 
customs and morality. In Sengir, as I have pointed out, there 
is a true matriarchal system, among the Alfurs of Minahassa 
the system is patriarchal (according to Wilken). The morality 
between the sexes is in the former case very strict, and in the 
latter somewhat lax. The Sengirese were in former times 
enterprising, daring, and war-like. I believe that the Alfurs of 
Minahassa were not. 

The question then naturally arises, did the Sengirese come 
vid Minahassa, Celebes, etc., or vid the Philippine islands from 
Eastern Asia? This question I cannot answer, and as I know 
nothing about the Philippine islanders I dare not speculate upon 
it. Ido not know that anyone has yet attempted to answer it, 
but when we consider the geographical position of these islands 
and the many interesting traits which their inhabitants show, I 


cannot help thinking that it is one that is well worthy of 
solution. 


Names of the Days of the Month in Sengirese. 
Nama-nama boelan di langit. 


1. Tékalé (New moon). 

2. Kahoemata pakesa. 

3. Kahoemata karoeane. 
4. Kahoemata katelloene. 
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5, Sehangoe haresé. 

6. Batangengoe haresé. 
7. Likoed’oe haresé. 

8. Sehang’oe lettoe. 

9. Batangengoe lettoe. 
10. Likoed’oe lettoe. 

11. Awang. 
12. Sehangoe pangoempia. 
13. Batangengoe pangoempia. 
14. Empaoese. 

15. Limangoeng boelan. 
16. Tépping. 

17. Sai pakesa. 

18. Sai karoeane. 

19. Sai katelloene. 

20. Sehangoe lettoe. 

21. Batangengoe lettoe. 
22. Likoed’oe lettoe. 

23. Awang. 

24. Sehangoe pangoempia. 
25. Batangengoe pangoempia. 
26. Empaoese. 

27. Limangoen basa. 


May 1886. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the Governor or Lacos.—Catalogue of Exhibits of the 
Colony of Lagos, in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
1886. 

From the pg Ciencias Mé&picas, Hasana.—Boletin de la 
Sociedad Antropologica de la Isla de Cuba. Tom. I. 
Nr. 1-6. 

From the ArcnzoLocicaL Society or Acram.—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga Druztva. Godina VIII. Br. 2. 

From the Bertin FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Zeitschrift 
fir Ethnologie. 1886. Heft 1. 
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From the Devtscue GeseLiscuarr ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Corres- 
pondenz-Blatt. 1886. Nr. 3. 

From the Liprarian or THE Lisrary, GLascow.—Report, 
1885. 

From the Avutnor.— Die kiinstlichen Schidelverbildungen im 
Allgemeinen; und Zwei kiinstlich verbildete makrocephale 
Schiidel aus Ungarn; sowie Ein Schiadel aus der Barbarenzeit 
Ungarns. By Joseph von Lenhossék. 

—— Die Ausgrabungen zu Szeged-Othalom in Ungarn. By Joseph 
von Lenhossék. 

—— Ancient and Modern Britons. By David MacRitchie. 

—— Accounts of the Gypsies of India. By David MacRitchie. 

—— What isConsumption? By G. W. Hambleton. 

—— The Guesde Collection of Antiquities in Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe, West Indies. By Otis T. Mason. 

—— Remarks on Indian Tribal Names. By W. J. Hoffman, M.D. 
Note sur les Sacs Laryngiens des Singes Anthropoides. By 
MM. Deniker and Boulart 

—— Les Cranes des Suppliciés. By L. Manouvrier. 

Sopra alcuni cranii dinegri conservati, nel Museo di Anatomia 

Comparata della R. Universita di Napoli. By Michele 

Centonze. 

Sopra altri tre cranii Italo-Greci, uno dei quali plagiocefalo. 

By Michele Centonze. 

From the Acapemy.—Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. 
II. Fas. 7, 8. 

From the Instirution.—Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution. No. 133. 

From the Soctrry.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 242. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1886. May. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1885. Nos. 

9, 10. 

——— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. cclxvi. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1743-1746. 

— and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

—- VIII. Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Metz fir 
1885. 

—— Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1885. Nos. 1, 2. 

From the Epiror.—Nature. Nos. 859-862. 

—— Science. Nos. 165-167. 

—— Matériaux pour L’Histoire de L’Homme. 1886. April. 

—— Revue d’Anthropologie. 18&6. April. 

——L’Homme. No. 5. 


The Presipent exhibited some cakes of Roman enamel 
suitable for standards of colour to be used in anthropological 
descriptions, and read the following notes on this subject :-— 
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Nores on PERMANENT CoLour Types in Mosaic. 
By F. Gatton, M.A., F.R.S., President. 


Durine a brief stay in Rome,I recently made such inquiries 
as I could, into the suitability of the material used in the 
manufactory of mosaics, for affording permanent specimens of 
standard colours for the description of tints of skin. The original 
paintings by Broca, as well as the lithographs from them, have 
already changed colour, and some more permanent standard is 
needed; this I have little doubt, could be best obtained by 
means of the material used for making mosaics. The general 
result of what I am about to describe is that about a dozen 
identical slabs should be made, each containing six small pieces 
of mosaic material, lettered respectively, A, B, C, D, E, and F, 
and severally brought into relation with corresponding tints on 
Broca’s scale. These slabs which need not be larger than letter- 
weights, could be distributed among the existing Anthropological 
Institutions and Museums, and would form practically un- 
alterable standards of reference whence painted copies might 
be made from time to time, as often as desired, for the use of 
travellers. 

The mosaic material is glass rendered opaque by oxides of tin 
and lead, and is manufactured in flat cakes, circular or otherwise, 
of usually about six inches in diameter, and a quarter of an inch 
thick. Each cake is a hard vitreous mass, from which pieces 
are chipped, of approximately the required shape, and which are 
then ground on a lapidary’s wheel to the exact size ; next they 
are polished on the exposed side, and are afterwards cemented 
into their proper places. Each cake is of uniform tint throughout, 
except in rare cases where, possibly from over baking, I noticed 
a riad of a lighter color. The material is inexpensive, costing 
a very few shillings per pound weight. If I am not mistaken, 
it is a very difficult matter to produce an exact tint to order. 
The method employed appears to be to make a large number of 
trial tints, and to sort and classify according to results. 

There are upwards of forty thousand bins in the Vatican 
manufactory, containing the proceeds of different attempts. Out 
of these no less than 10,752 are classified; they occupy 24 cases 
in each of which are 16 rows of 28 samples. The flesh tints 
appropriate to European nations (such as those which are found 
in the second of the two pages of selections from Broca’s tints, 
which appear in the “ Anthropological Notes and Queries”) are 
about 500 in number. We may therefore conclude, that a 
superabundance of material exists in the Vatican manufactory, 
whence a series of standard tints, such as anthropologists desire, 
admit of being selected. 
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There can be no question as to the persistence of the colours 
of mosaic. I examined carefully some in St. Peter’s that were 
more than a century old, and was astonished at their freshness 
throughout. They seemed to be brand-new. If the surface of 
mosaic is dirty, it can be freely washed. If stained in any way, 
the stain can be ground off. If the surface is roughened it can 
be repolished. 

M. Topinard informs me that as the original tints of Broca 
have already changed colour, he is engaged in preparing a new 
and much smaller series of only five or six tints, for hair-color 
to serve as a fresh departure. These will of course be correlated 
with Broca’s numbers. I have written to M. Topinard, explain- 
ing about the mosaics, and inviting him to send me the five or six 
tints that he provisionally selects, in order that I may ascertain 
how nearly they may be matched by existing mosaic material, and 
I hope that if the difference is in no case considerable, it may be 
found possible to make a compromise by adopting the mosaic 
tints as the final standards. I would willingly charge myself 
with the trouble and such small cost as there may be in obtain- 
ing the mosaic material. At the same time I fear it is possible 
from some former experience that an application to the Vatican 
may not prove successful; that experience, which I may as 
well put upon record is as follows : 

Many years ago, having been much impressed by a visit to 
the Vatican manufactory, and being equally impressed by the 
then faulty nomenclature of colour, I wrote to the authorities at 
South Kensington, suggesting that they should make application 
to the Vatican for samples of their large collection of mosaic 
material, and select therefrom a considerable scale of standard 

tints. Also that a small and second selection from these tints 
should be supplied to schools of.art. This scheme, which I need 
not now describe more minutely, was taken up by the South 
Kensington authorities, and the late Lord Ampthill, then Mr. 
Odo Russell, our semi-official representative at the Papal Court, 
was asked to inquire into the feasibility of bringing it into effect. 
It was perfectly feasible in all respects save one, namely, that the 
price asked by the Papal government was altogether excessive, 
and so the matter dropped. Now, however, resulting not im- 
probably from my then abortive suggestions, 1 find that such 
samples are being produced. I saw one set in process of being 
made. 

If it should not be found easy to procure samples from the 
manufactory in the Vatican, it may be possible to obtain them 
from private dealers in mosaics, but after my inquiries at Rome, 
I doubt if any of the private dealers possesses a collection of 
tints comparable in variety and quantity to that in the Vatican, 
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and it might prove difficult to obtain from them the exact tints 
that will be required. Anyhow, I propose to try what can be 
done towards putting anthropologists in possession of standard 
sets of permanent tints,and IJ shall of course communicate tl.e 
results, if they prove favourable, to the Anthropological Institute. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Rupter exhibited some cakes of Roman and Venetian 
enamels, and called attention to the permanence of their colours. 
The enamels may be regarded as opaque varieties of glass, consist= 
ing of various silicates, berates, and boro-silicates. The opacity 
of an enamel is commonly obtained by the use of stannic oxide 
(“putty powder,” or ‘binoxide of tin), which, being infusible, is 
mechanically suspended in a finely comminated condition through 
the substance of the glass, producing, if the vitrified base be 
colourless, a dense white enamel. Colour is obtained by the use 
of various metallic oxides, some of which remain suspended in the 
vitreous vehicle, while others enter into chemical combination 
with some of the constituents of the glassy flux and form metallic 
silicates and borates. Many of the colours which are of interest 
to anthropologists, such as the browns and reds, used to denote 
tints of skin and hair, belong to the former class, being due to the 
presence of peroxide of iron; while the blue tints for eyes, being 
furnished by the oxides of cobalt or of copper, belong to the latter 
group. In either case the stability of the colours is beyond doubt, 
fugitive pigments being quite unable to withstand the temperature 
necessary for the fusion of the enamel. 

Professor MeLpoLa suggested that if, on account of expense or 
other difficulties, it was not found convenient to get the mosaics 
from abroad he had no doubt that some of our English manufac- 
turers, such as Messrs. Doulton of Lambeth, might be found 
willing to take the matter up. 


Professor FLowrr exhibited and described a skull from one 
of the Nicobar Islands, and Mr. C. RoBErts and Professor THANE 
made some remarks upon the subject. 


EXHIBITION of a NICOBARESE SKULL. 


By Professor W. H. Fiower, LL.D., F.R.S., P.Z.S., Vice- 
President Anthrop. Inst. 


PROFESSOR FLOWER exhibited a skull obtained by Mr. E. H, 
Man on Nov. 19, 1885, in a native village ossuary in Teressa 
Island (Nicobar) and presented by Mr. Man to the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum. 


‘ 
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In reference to the specimen, Mr. Man observes in a letter. 
to Professor Flower, “the natives of that and certain other 
islands of this group are in the habit of first burying their dead, 
then, after six months or more, disinterring and cleaning the 
bones (with the water of young cocoanuts) and placing them for 
twenty-four hours in the chief mourner’s hut, after which they 
are replaced in the same grave. This practice of disinterring 
the bones is sometimes repeated two or three times, according to 
the status of the deceased when alive, after which the remains 
are conveyed to a certain spot in the jungle which may be 
described as the village ossuary, as it is there that all the bones 
of their dead have been from probably remote times deposited 
and left to decay. This, I believe, is the first Nicobarese skull 
yet sent to England, if not to Europe, which is due to the 
jealous and superstitious regard paid by the people to their 
dead, their dread ever being that any lack of respect to the 
remains will enrage the departed spirit and ensure condign 
punishment in the shape of sickness, death, or other misfortune, 
to the offenders. And yet after the remains are disposed of in 
their final resting place, no further notice of them is taken, the 
spot itself being entirely neglected and uncared for.” 

The skull is that of a man, apparently past middle life, 
although the only actual obliteration of suture is seen in the 
lower end of the coronal. There are no teeth present in the upper 
jaw, and the alveoli are very much absorbed, showing that many 
of the teeth must have been lost, or at all events much loosened 
during life. Complete sockets alone remain for the right incisors, 
canine, and premolars. It is not impossible, however, that 
rough usage of the skull after death may have had something 
to do with this. In the lower jaw, sent with the skull, the two 
posterior molars remain on both sides, and are well-formed, 
white, and sound teeth. The third molar (wisdom tooth) is 
on both sides (but especially the left) malplaced, being 
_ tilted with its crown forwards, the upper surface resting against 
the hinder surface of the preceding tooth. The rest of the 
alveoli, except where they have been broken after death, are 
complete, so that all the teeth must have been present. As the 
condyles are both broken, it is difficult to be certain whether the 
jaw belongs to the cranium, but as far as can be judged it fits 
fairly well. 

Though a small skull, it is heavy, dense, and thick-walled, 
and probably that of a male; the general surface is smooth, and 
the ridges for muscular attachments not strongly marked. The 
sagittal and coronal sutures are both simple; the lambdoidal 
moderately complex, with a group of Wormian bones at each 
asterion. The supra-occipital bone has a large piece of the 
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-upper portion of the right side detached by a well-marked 
dentated curved suture, running completely from the lambda to 
the asterion. ; 

The capacity of the cranium is 1259 cubic centimetres; its 
circumference 195 mm. The cranium is dolichocephalic ; length, 
178 mm.; breadth, 131 mm.; index, 73°6; higher than broad ; 
height, 134 mm. ; index, 75°3. The glabella is not strongly marked, 
the face is broad and flat, with prominent malar bones ; bi-malar 
width, 98 mm. ; naso-malar 104 mm.; naso-malar index (Oldfield 
Thomas), 196°1. Inter-orbital width, 29 mm. Nasal bone, wide 
and flat. Nasal height, 45 mm.; width, 25 mm.; index, 55:5. 
Orbits, small ; width, 34 mm. ; height, 29 mm.; index, 85°3. Enough 
alveolar margin remains to show that the jaw was prognathous, 
the basi-nasal length being 100 mm, and the basi-alveolar at 
least 103 mm. . 

As a detailed description of a single skull would be of little 
value, it will suffice to say that the general aspect of the face 
agrees with that of the photographs and descriptions given by 
Mr. Man of the Nicobarese,a people having strong Malayan 
affinities. The length of the skull in proportion to its width 
is rather greater than might be expected, but it is well known 
that among Malays there is great difference in this respect. 


Professor THANE read the following note, in the absence of the 
author :— 


Notes on some SoutH AFRICAN SKELETONS. 
By Professor A. MACALISTER, F.R.S. 


SomE time ago I received from my former pupil, Dr. Gorman, 
five skulls, and one complete and several partial skeletons from 
South Africa. These he dug up in a cave at Plettenberg Bay, 
near Kaysma. The cave had been a dwelling, as in it were two fire 
places, and a vast quantity of shells lay about one of them, while 
around the other there were rows of graves. Dr. Gorman 
thought that probably this might indicate that the sick and infirm 
were sent to the smaller fire, and buried as they died in graves of 
a foot or so in depth. They were buried as they died, on their 
side, with their heads on their knees, and their hands beside the 
head. 
Dr. Gorman noticed particularly that in several of the 
skeletons the last lumbar vertebra was ankylosed to the sacrum, 
and that the sterna were often perforate. 

The skeleton was that of a man of 146 cm. in height, with 
strongly pilastered femora and platycnemic tibie. One knee had 
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been the subject of articular disease, and was ankylosed in a 
bent position. The pelvis was dolicho-pellic and dolicho-hieric. 
The ossa innominata singularly small, and the scapule particu- 
larly oblique. 

The skull measurements were as follows :— 


Length. ..  «. 182 170 182 183 4176 
Breadth 


Height oe oe ee 129 124 125 

Breadth index.. .. 753 794 23 
Height index .. -- 709 729 687 § 3 
Basi-nasal length .. 93 90 90 
Basi-alveolar length .. 88 92 96 2 
Alveolar index... .. 946 1022 1067 8 3 
Orbital height.. .. 82 28 28 
Orbital width... .. 40 39 40 
Orbital index .. .. 800 718 700 
Nasal height 43 41 38 
Nasal breadth .. 22 25 


Nasal index .. -- 605 537 658 
Capacity 13865 1175 1495 


The teeth were very much worn, the last molars small, the 
palate wide, not very deep. The posterior nares short and 
oblique. The skulls all showed a tendency to synostosis; the 
nasals were small, flat, irregular. The mandibles had particularly 
low rami and slight chin projections, in No. 2 the maximum 
height of the ramus was 43 mm. The femoral index was 135, 
the scapular 860. 

The skulls thus agree with the ordinary Bushman skull in 
most respects being microseme, platyrhine, tapeinocephalic, mesa- 
ticephalic. No. 1 is orthognathous, Nos. 2 and 3 are prognathous. 
No. 3 is megacephalic, while No. 1 is meso-, and 2 is micro- 
cephalic. 


Nores on a SKuLu from New IRELAND. 
By Professor MACcALISTER, F.R.S. 


THE Anatomical Museum of Cambridge has received from Dr. 
F. O. Hodson this interesting skull from New Ireland. Dr. 
Hodson, writing to Professor Humphry states that these men 
are cannibals. “Twenty of them ran away from a plantation in 
Mackay, N.Q., and made a camp on the top of ‘ Blackfellow’s 
Mountain, where they decoy, kill, and eat other Polynesians or 
Kanakas. | This man was about five feet seven inches in height, 
slim, and died of dysentery in the Mackay Polynesian Hospital ; 
colour, dark copper; habits, very savage.” 

The skull is markedly hypsi-stenocephalic (Davis), and micro- 
cephalic ; the capacity 1347 c.c., with a breadth index of 689, and 
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a height index of 733. It is prognathous (alveolar index 1031) 
megaseme (orb. index 927), leptorhine (nasal index 429). In 
these last two characters it differs from the majority of the 
skulls of neighbouring islanders, the average: Fijian being 
platyrhine and mesoseme. 

Of other characters noticeable in this skull, the principal are 
simplicity of the sutures; one Wormian bone in the sagittal 
suture below the obelion; several in the lambdoidal; the left 
half of the squama occipitis being formed of a Wormian bone. 
The foramen magnum is large, with a double lip in front, and 
the condyles are small, the articular cartilage spreading to 
the jugular process. The left jugular and posterior condyloid 
foramina are small, while those on the right are large. The 
mastoid processes are small. The auditory meatus is thin- 
edged and shallow. There is a spheno-maxillary suture on 
both sides, excluding the malar from the spheno-maxillary 
fissure, and a pterygo-maxillary contact of the sphenoid and 
maxilla, the palate bone not intervening. 

The lachrymal bone has an enormous and monkey-like 
hamulus 5 mm. in depth on the right side, and there is an 
ossiculum naso-lachrymalis. 

' The teeth are large, complexly tubercled, very little worn. 
The palate measures 53 from the alveolar point to the nasal 
spine, and 60 transversely outside the widest part of the alveoli, 
the last molar has three separate fangs, and is a large tooth, 
measuring 9 in antero-posterior, and 12 in transverse diameter. 

Measurements in Millimetres—Length 180; breadth 124; 
height 132; basi-nasal line 96; basi-alveolar 99; orbital height 
38; orbital width 41; nasal breadth 21; nasal height 49. 
Capacity 1347 c.cm. 


Dr. J. G. GARSON read a paper on “The International Agree- 
ment on the Cephalic Index,” upon which Professor FLOWER 
and Professor THANE made some remarks. This paper has been 
printed in the last number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, p. 17. 


May 1886. 
Francis GALTON, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 


the respective donors. 
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For tHe Lisrary. 


From the Secretary or State, GuaTEMALA.—Informe de la Oficina 
de Estadistica, 1885. 

From the Unirep Srares Geotocican Survey.—Bulletin, Nos. 
15-23. 

From the Deurscne Fir ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Corres- 
pondenz-Blatt. 1886. No. 4. 

From the AutHor. On the Site of the New Admiralty and War 
Offices, Whitehall. By E. C. Robins, F.S.A. 

Neue Beitriige zur Anthropologie der Juden. By Constantin 
Ikow. 

From the Royat Institute.— The Archeological 
Journal. No. 169. 

From the BataviaAascHE GENooTSCHAP VAN KunsteEN EN WETEN- 
SCHAPPEN. — Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volken- 
kunde. Deel xxxi. Afl. 1 en 2 (Kerste Helft). 

From the K. AKADEMIE VAN WETENSCHAPPEN, AMSTERDAM. Jaar- 
boek. 1884. Verslagen en Mededeelingen: Reeks iii. 
Deel 1. 

From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. I. 
Fas. 9. 

—w— Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba. Tom. 
viii. Kntr. 2, 3. 

—— Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg. Tom. xxxi. No. 1. 

From the Assocration.—Transactions of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science. 1885. 

From the Socizry.—Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. 1886. Fas. 1. 

—— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1747, 1748. 

—— Vierundzwanzigster Bericht der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft 
fir Natur-und Heilkunde. 

From the Epiror.—Nature. Nos. 863, 864. 

Science. Nos. 169, 170. 

—— The Photographic Times. Nos. 241-243. 

—— L’Homme. No. 6. 

—— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom.ii. N. 3,4. 


Mr. REGINALD Stuart Poors, LL.D., D.C.L., Univ. South, of 
the British Museum, gave an address “On the Egyptian Classi- 
fication of the Races of Man.” The lecture was illustrated by 


two plates in lieu of diagrams, showing twelve typical represen- 
tations.* 


* These plates will be published, with the full text of the address and the 
discussion, in a future number. 
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These representations were taken from monuments dating 
from about B.c. 1400 to 1200. In considering them we must 
remember three leading characteristics of Egyptian art : 


(1) That in reliefs and frescoes the eye was represented full 
face, and therefore we have to make allowance for this 
peculiarity in our attempt to define the types. This done, 
and the comparison made with sculptures in the round, of 
which we had examples of some leading types, we found 

(2) Remarkable naturalness and force of character, reminding 
us of early Italian sculpture, leading to 

(3) Love of caricature in its portrayal of hostile nations, for 
which again allowance must be made. . 


The first representations described were taken from the famous 
scene of the “ Four Races of Man” in the tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes. These races, characterised by marked difference of 
type and colour, were (a) the Egyptians, or Red skins; (b) the 
Shemites, or Yellow skins; (c) the Negroes, or Blacks; (d) the 
Northerners, or White men. 

The Egyptian race we find by comparison of representations to 
comprise the people of Southern Arabia and the opposite coast 
of Africa, as well as the Pheenicians. The Shemite type is 
practically unvaried. 

The type of the Northerners in representations of the enemies 
of the Egyptians who occupied Libya and certain Islands in the 
Mediterranean, shows a variety marked by very strong super- 
orbital ridges and a retiring forehead, and probably depicts the 
oldest European race, as Professor Flower afterwards observed ; 
another variety was well characterized by M. Bertin as Armenian. 

The Negro race is represented in. the pure Negro, and what 
may be called the Nubian variety. It has not yet been possible 
to class the Shepherds or Hyksos and the Hittites. The type of 
the Hyksos was illustrated by a lithograph of one of the famous 
sphinxes from Zoan, in which Professor Flower in unconscious 
coincidence with other men of science immediately recognised 
striking Mongolian qualities. 

The Hittite race could not as yet be classed, probably because 
the armies of the confederacies headed by this nation were 
drawn from various races including Tatars. Mr. Poole im- 
pressed upon the Institute the importance, before it was too 
late, of obtaining photographic copies of the Egyptian represen- 
tations of the races of man, the most interesting and characteristic 
in all ancient art. 
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List of Presents. 


JUNE 8TH, 1886. 


Francis GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
signed. 


The election of JosepH J. Moonty, Esq., of Star, South 
Molton, Devon, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe LisRary. 


From Dr. O. Finscu.—Die ethnologische Ausstellung der Neu- 

Guinea-Compagnie im Kénigl. Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 

Catalog II. der ethnologischen Sammlung der New Guinea 

Compagnie ausgestellt im Kgl. Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 

Ueber die ethnologischen Sammlungen aus der Siidsee. Von 

Dr. O. Finsch. 

From the AurHor.—Tombe della Cattabrega presso Crescenzago. 
By P. Castelfranco. 

—— L’Amour dans |’Humanité, essai d’une ethnologie de l’amour. 
By Professor P. Mantegazza. 

From the Breruin rir 
fiir Ethnologie. 1886. Heft 2. 

From the DeurscHe ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Corres- 
pondenz-Blatt. 1885. May. 

From the Society or Antiquaries.—Archeologia. Vol. xlix. 

From the SocretA Irauiana pi AntTropoLocia. — Archivio per 
l’Antropologia e la Etnologia. Vol. xvi. Fas. 1. 

From the Macyar Tupomanyos AkapremiA, Bupapest.—Almanach, 
1885; Nyelvtudomanyi Ertekezések, xii., 1-5; Nyelvemléktar, 
vol. xi. xii.; Nyelvtudomanyi Kézlemények, xviii, 2, 3, xix, 1; 
Toérténettudomanyi értekezések, xii. 1, 2, 4; Tarsadalmi Erte- 
kezések, vii, 1-9; Bilesészeti értekezések, ii, 1-7; Nemzet- 
gazdasagi értekezések, ii, 1-6; Szilagyi, Bethlen és a svéd 
diplomatia; Vécsey, Aemilius Papinianus; Péch, Alsé-Mag- 
yarorszig binyamivelésének térténete, vol. i; Corpus Statu- 
torum I; Vazlatok az Akadémia félszdzados térténetébil ; 
Ungarische Revue, 1881, 5-12; 1882, 1-10; 1883, 1-10; 
1884, 1-10; 1885, 1-7; Bulletin, i, ii, iii; Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Berichte, vol. ii. 

From the AcapEmy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. IT, 
Fas. 10, 11. 

From the Sociery.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
1886. June. 

—— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1749-1750. 
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From the Socizry.—Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Vol. iii, 7-10; vol. iv, 7-9; vol. v, 1, 2. 
— de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie. 

om. I. 

From the Eprror.—Nature. Nos. 865, 866. 

—— Science. Nos. 172, 173. 

—— American Antiquarian. Vol. viii, 3. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 244, 245. 

—— Revue d’Ethnographie. 1886. 2. 
Matériaux pour |’Histoire de Homme, 1886. May. 

—— L’Homme. 1886. No. 7. 

—— Annalen des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums. Band i. 
Nr. 2. 


" The PRESIDENT announced that arrangements having been 
made for holding a series of meetings in the Conference Hall 
of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, the Ordinary meeting on 
June 22nd would not be held. 


Mr. C. H. Reap, F.S.A., read a paper on the Ethnological 
Exhibits in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, upon which the 
President made some remarks. This paper will be published 
in the next number of the Journal of the Anthropological 


Institute. 


Miss BucKLAND read the following paper :— 


On AMERICAN SHELL-WORK and ITs AFFINITIES. 
By A. W. BUCKLAND. 


I wIsH to call the attention of anthropologists to the very re- 
markable works in shell, obtained chiefly from mounds in many 
of the States of North America (Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Virginia, Florida, Georgia, New York, Cali- 
fornia, &c., &c.), which do not appear to have any counterparts 
in Europe, but which seem to me traceable across the islands of 
the Pacific, and perhaps to Japan. In a most interesting and 
instructive paper on this subject in the “Second Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology,” published by the Smithsonian 
Institute, Mr. W. H. Holmes observes: “In a broad region at 
one time occupied by the mound-building tribes, we observe a 
peculiar and an original effort—an art distinctive in the material 
employed, in the forms developed, and to some extent in the 
ideas represented. It is an age of shell, a sort of supplement 
to the age of stone.” He then proceeds to show that the 
American Indians, even to the time of the Spanish Conquest, 
employed shell in conjunction with flint and obsidian, not only 
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as knives or scrapers, but as celts, clubs, agricultural imple- 
ments, fish-hooks, and sinkers, as well as manufacturing it into 
pins, beads, necklaces, earrings, gorgets, and other personal 
adornments. In fact, shell in America seems to have taken the 
place of bone, amber, and jet, as used in Europe, and to have 
supplemented stone for weapons, wherever, as on the southern 
coast, that useful commodity was scarce, but it would also 
appear to have become so favourite a material, that it was 
carried for hundreds of miles inland, and must have formed, both 
in the raw aud manufactured state, a most important article of 
commerce at a very remote period. 

Shells of small size, perforated and polished, have been 
almost universally employed as ornaments, and beads cut from 
shells are also found very widely distributed in graves of a pre- 
historic age, not only in America but in Europe; but in the 
manufacture of shell beads.of all forms and sizes, America stands 
pre-eminent, uses having been devised for them which have made 
them valuable, both as money and as historical records. How 
far the pre-historic races of America made use of beads as 
currency cannot now be known, but it is certain that the early 
European writers on America all speak of their use as money, 
and the great number found in ancient grave-mounds, makes it 
probable that even in remote times they possessed a certain 
monetary value. Wampum, so well known by name, and which 
in modern times has played so important a part in American 
history, consists entirely of beads, made with great labour from 
shells, ground and perforated, formerly by stone implements, 
but now by metal awls, the beads, purple and white, thus formed, 
being strung together in different patterns, so as to denote 
various events. Simple strings of wampum have been used 
from time immemorial as money, their use as such being de- 
scribed by all the early writers, but their development into his- 
toric records is probably more modern. It is, however, impos- 
sible to enter upon the history and uses of wampum, but whilst 
speaking of beads, I must refer to a form, apparently peculiar to 
America and called Runtees, described by Schvolcraft! as consist- 
ing of a “circular piece of flat shell from one and a-half to two 
inches in diameter, quartered with double lines, having the de- 
vices of dots between them, and being doubly perforated in the 
plane of the circle.” 

It is, however, to the ornaments called gorgets that I 
wish particularly to call attention. These gorgets consist of 
plates of shell having holes bored for suspension, being also 
elaborately carved and ornamented ; the ornamentation being 
generally of such a character as to denote some sacred and 

} History of Indian Tribes, vol. III., p. 79. 
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symbolic meaning. Among the ornaments thus engraved the 
cross in various forms is conspicuous, but there is another often- 
recurring method of ornamentation to which Mr. Holmes 
attaches great importance, and of which I give an enlarged 
drawing.’ The three central spirals, the band of double circles 
with dots in the centre, and the outer scalloped edge are all 
repeated over and over again, although with variations as re- 
gards the number of circles and the direction of the spirals. Of 
these Mr. Holmes writes: “The student will hardly fail to notice 
the resemblance of these disks to the calendars or time symbols 
of Mexico and other southern nations of antiquity. There is, 
however, no absolute identity with southern examples. The 
involute design in the centre resembles the Aztec symbol of 
day, but is peculiar in its division into three parts, four being 
the number almost universally used. The only division into 
three that I have noticed occurs in the calendar of the Muyscas, 
in which three days constitute a week. The circlets and bosses 
of the outer zones gives them a pretty close resemblance to the 
month and year zones of the southern calendars.” 

Curiously enough, we find this same design somewhat modi- 
fied on the great drum from Japan exhibited in the Inventions 
Exhibition at South Kensington last year, of which I give a 
drawing from a hasty sketch. In it may be seen the same 
spirals, three in number, although turned in the contrary direc- 
tion to those on most of the shell gorgets from America; never- 
theless, there are examples there also of the curve to the right 
instead of the reverse; then there is the plain zone which in 
the Japanese drum is divided, and painted with the three ele- 
mental colours, red, green and blue; beyond this, we get the 
balls or circles, but much more numerous than in the shell 
gorgets, and each containing the same ornament as in the 
centre ; and beyond that the scalloped border. The design has 
evidently a meaning, and that it is one connected with the sun, 
is evidenced not only by the gilt centre and the trisekle* which 
is known to be a sun symbol, but also by the gilt sphere with 
surrounding rays above. The background of this gigantic drum I 
had not time to sketch, but it consists of the great sacred dragon, 
surmounted by an ornament which doubtless symbolizes flames. 

Turning to another design frequently represented on these 
shell gorgets, we find a strong similarity to engraved shell orna- 
ments from the Admiralty and Solomon Islands, in the British 


1 The drawings referred to here and in other portions of this paper were in the 
form of diagrams and have not heen reproduced, but some of these designs may 
be seen in the plates illustrating Mr. Holmes’s article in the Second Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, in the library of the Institute, and in the exhibits 
from the Solomon and Admiralty Islands in the British Museum. 

2 This same figure is found also in wood carvings in Scotland, see Dr. 
Munro’s book, 
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Museum, It may be observed that the inhabitants of the 
Pacific Islands seem particularly expert in the manufacture of 
shell beads, ornaments and weapons; that they still use celts of 
shell, like the ancient examples from America, and with them 
knives, &c., of obsidian. They have also developed, especially 
in the Admiralty Group, the art of carving very delicately in 
tortoiseshell, and laying plates thus carved upon plain disks of 
shell, but they have in addition to these, engraved shell disks, 
the pattern being painted black. One of these, I believe from 
the Solomon Islands, I reproduce somewhat roughly, and I 
counted seven in the same case, all bearing nearly the same de- 
sign, in which the three birds’ heads form constantly a con- 
spicuous feature; it seems evident, therefore, that the bird has a 
sacred and symbolic meaning in these islands as among the 
ancient Americans, and its reproduction in this manner upon 
similar shell disks, which are worn either as breast-plates or on 
the tront of the head, is a curious and significant fact not easily 
to be accounted for as independent inventions. The American 
examples were doubtless worn in the same manner, as they are 
each bored with two holes for suspension. Among the American 
gorgets we tind, in addition to the birds, many curious and 
elaborate designs, in several of which the human form is intro- 
- duced, reproducing almost exactly the characteristic Mexican 
type; one very highly-finished specimen has an engraving of 
two human figures with wings and birds’ claws, in others the 
human figure is conventionalised and distorted in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, and the same may be said of the rattle- 
snake which is very frequently depicted, but is often only to be 
distinguished by the characteristic rattle. The spider also is 
represented generally with a cross on the back, but the most 
curious form is that which is supposed to have been a mask, 
upon which the features of the human face are rudely carved. 
The use of masks is almost universal, and everywhere among 
savages or barbarous races they are used in religious ceremonies 
and very frequently as a covering for the face of the dead, the 
object being disguise or concealment from an evil spirit. 
These American shell masks are however, I believe, unique, 
and I wish to draw particular attention to the diagonal lines 
which would appear to be tattoo marks, and which strongly 
resemble those on masks from some of the South Sea Islands.’ 
The nearest approach to these shell masks is seen in an 
elaborate mourning dress from Hawaii in the British Museum, 


1 Tt is of interest to observe that among the figures of aborigines in the Indian 
section of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition is one of a Hill Naga, who not 
only wears necklaces and armlets of sheli of the American pattern, but whose 
face is tattooed in diagonal lines, like the masks here referred to. 
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where the face is covered with shells forming a mask, and the 
breast is likewise covered with shell disks resembling those 
from America but not engraved. The American masks are 
very massive, cut from large univalve shells, the size being 
about seven inches by six. 

There is one very important point to be noticed with regard 
to these works in shell; quoting from Mr. Holmes: “ Within 
the United States ancient tablets containing engraved designs 
are apparently confined to the Atlantic slope, and are not found 
to any extent beyond the limits of the district occupied by the 
stone-grave peoples. Early explorers along the Atlantic coast 
mention the use of engraved gorgets by a number of tribes. 
Modern examples may be found occasionally among the Indians 
of the north-west coast, as well as upon the islands of the 
Central Pacific.” And yet the designs engraved upon many of 
them are so distinctly Mexican in character, that he adds, speak- 
ing of the gorget from Missouri, “ It represents a sacrificial scene 
and has many parallels on the paintings and sculptures of the 
south, whereas no such design is known in the art of any 
nation north of Mexico. It thus appears obvious that both the 
material and the designs for these elaborate works in shell must 
have been brought from immense distances, indicating wide and 
extensive inland intercommunication or migration, whilst the 
discovery of these works of art in the graves of the mound- 
builders, gives to this commerce or migration at least a consider- 
able antiquity. The paintings of Mexico, and the sculptures of 
Central America, would seem to show that shell ornaments like 
those described were once common there. The scarf of the 
priest in the famous Palenque Sculpture is apparently a Runtee, 
upon which a cross is engraved, and a Mexican necklace appears 
to contain a shell mask like those of the mounds. I believe 
many of these things might be traced also to Peru, whilst they 
- were certainly in use among the Indians at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. Mr. Holmes, quoting from Davis’s “Spanish 
Conquest of New Mexico,” says: “In travelling north along the 
west coast of Mexico, the Friar Niza encountered Indians who 
wore many large shells of mother-of-pearl about their necks, 
and farther up towards Cibola, the inhabitants wore pearl shells 
upon their foreheads;' and Cabeca de Vaca, when among the 
pueblos of New Mexico, noticed beads and corals that came 
from the ‘South Sea.’” 

By the South Sea Davis may perhaps have meant the Gulf of 
Mexico, but there are so many things in common between the 
islands of the Pacific and the ancient inhabitants of North 


! Note a similar mode of wearing them among the Admiralty Islanders, Mr. 
Moseley’s paper, Journ. Anthro. Inst. May, 1877. 
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America that we are tempted to believe that the commerce 
which apparently extended from Mexico in the south to both 
coasts of the American continent, must also have been carried 
across the Pacific to Japan prior to the Spanish Conquest. Not 
only do the shell ornaments which I have described appear to 
be reproduced in form, and to a certain extent in ornamentation 
among several groups of islands in the Pacific, particularly in 
the Admiralty and Solomon Islands, but the shell implements 
and weapons in use there, are also similar to those found in the 
mounds of Tennessee and other States of North America. The 
nose pins adorned with shells now in use in the Admiralty 
Islands, are apparently similar to those worn in ancient Mexico, 
and which are still worn among the Indians of the north-west. 
Wampum is also in use in some of ‘these islands, made of beads 
exactly like the American, being cut from shell, ground and per- 
forated with much labour, although European beads must now 
be easily procurable. These beads are also threaded in patterns 
like the American, and a bracelet was exhibited by Lady 
Brassey at a meeting of the Anthropological Institute last year, 
to which was attached threads of beads. Dr. Guppy, who had 
lately returned from these islands, described these strings of 
beads as used not only as money, but as denoting certain things, 
which is evidently an approach to the American use of 
wampum.' 

We are not of course bound to believe that direct communi- 
cation existed between the American coast and the Admiralty 
Islands, although we must bear in mind the fact recorded by the 
Spanish navigator, that he saw a Peruvian vessel with sails 
set, far out at sea laden with merchandise. It is impossible 
to suppose that this vessel started on a haphazard expedition, or 
that it was the only one of its kind. We are not told what 
were the articles of merchandise thus transported, but doubt- 
less beads and shell ornaments were among them, and even if 
Easter Island was the point aimed at, it is both possible and 
probable that compassless vessels sometimes wandered or were 
driven by storms to other islands of the Pacific, and hence the 
merchandise, or copies of it, may have been distributed from 
island to island, and have thus become general. 

In connection with this subject, I would wish to call attention 
to two statements of Prof. Moseley in the interesting paper read 
by him at the Anthropological Institute some years ago,? on the 
inhabitants of the Admiralty Islands. The first is the occurrence, 
at Humboldt Bay, of one in every 15 or 20 of the inhabitants of 


1 Massive shell bracelets with strings of beads attached may also be seen among 
the exhibits from New Guinea, in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
? Anthro, Journal, May, 1877. 
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an arched Jewish nose with dependent tip, which I would 
suggest may possibly be rather the American than the Jewish 
type: the other is, that some of the men, particularly those 
supposed to be priests, are accustomed to blacken portions of 
their bodies, apparently with a religious meaning, with which I 
would compare some of the Mexican paintings, in which the 
priests or executioners are constantly painted black. 

These are only a few out of many resemblances which might 
be traced, but they must suffice for the present. Dr. Tylor has 
pointed out many similarities between the arts, the calendars, 
and the games of Japan and Mexico, and believes in an inter- 
course, although not necessarily of very ancient date, between 
Mexico and the East. It, however, seems to me probable, from 
the shell ornaments I have so imperfectly described, that that 
intercourse may be traced across the islands of the Pacific, 
subsisting during the era of the mound-builders, and continuing 
to the time of the Spanish Conquest. Those who consider such 
an intercourse at so early a period impossible will say—If it 
existed we should find other and more marked traces of it. To 
this I would reply that I believe other traces may be found if 
searched for, but that it is precisely by such relics as those 
described that past commercial relations between distant lands 
can be traced. Could all intercourse between Europe, Asia, 
and the islands of the Pacific be now suspended for three or four 
centuries, what traces of our present extensive commerce would 
be found in those remote lands at the end of that period, beyond 
a few beads, some disjointed religious beliefs, perhaps a word or 
two of English, some puzzling ethnic peculiarities, and feeble 
traces of European architecture and agriculture ? How, therefore, 
can we expect to find more definite traces of an intercourse 
which must necessarily have been less frequent in times less 
civilized, and when navigation was yet in its infancy ? 

Since writing the above, I have been favoured with a copy of 
the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, and find in it, amongst other important matter, a most 
interesting article by Mr. William Healey Dall, on “ Masks, 
Labrets, and certain Aboriginal Customs, with an inquiry into 
the bearing of their Geographical Distribution.” 

I have long been impressed with the great anthropological 
significance of the use and distribution of masks, and have con- 
templated the possibility of studying the subject, in order to 
bring it before the Institute ; it is therefore peculiarly gratifying 
to me to find that Mr. Dall, in his very elaborate article corro- 
borates the views I have formulated in this paper, and in that 
read by me before the Institute last year, as to a pre-historic 
intercourse between the South Sea Islands and the western 
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coasts of North and South America, although he traces that 
intercourse ¢o instead of from America. I, however, presume to 
think that it will eventually be found to have existed in both 
directions. 

As Mr. Dall’s article bears so much upon the subject of this 
paper, I may perhaps be allowed to quote from the summary. 

“There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Dall, “that America was 
populated in some way by eople of an extremely low grade of 
culture at a period even geologically remote. There is no reason 
for supposing, however, that immigration ceased with these 
original people. Analogy would suggest that from time to time 
accessions were received from other regions, of people who had 
risen somewhat in the scale elsewhere, while the inchoate 
American population had been doing the same thing on their 
own ground. Be this as it may, we find certain remarkable 
customs or characteristics geographically spread north and south, 
along the western slope of the Continent, in a natural line of 
migration, with overflows eastward in convenient localities. 
These are not primitive customs, but things which appertain 
to a point considerably above the lowest scale of development 
in culture.” Mr. Dall then goes on to speak of customs and 
myths, adding “If these were of natural American growth, stages 
in development out of a uniform state of culture, it might fairly 
be expected that we should find them either sporadically dis- 
tributed without order or relation, as between family and family, 
wherever a certain stage of culture had been reached, or distri- 
buted in certain families, wherever their branches were to be 
found. This we do not find.” 

“The only alternative which occurs to me is that these 
features have been impressed upon the American aboriginal 
world from without. If so, from whence?” Dismissing northern 
Asia and Europe as giving no help in the matter, Mr. Dall turns 
to Polynesia and Melanesia, pointing out that from the last of 
the chain of islands stretching across the Pacific, it is but a step 
comparatively, swept by the northerly current, to the Peruvian 
coast. ‘We observe also that these islands lie south from the 
westerly south-equatorial current, in the slack water between 
it and an easterly current, and in a region of winds blowing 
towards the east.” He then goes on to say, “ The instances, &c., 
I have called attention to, are particularly the use of masks and 
carvings to a more than ordinary degree, on human 
head preserving, identity of myths : 

“In Melanesia we find carved figures of a | peculiar sort used 
in religious rites, or with a religious significance, and strangely 
enough, two or more figures in a peculiar and unaccustomed 
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attitude, especially devoted to these purposes.' Again, in Central 
America and Mexico we meet the same attitude, and again on 
the rattle in the hand of the shaman on the north-west coast, 
and in the carvings on his head-dress, and by his door.” 

He then goes on to point out a variety of customs and myths 
in the South Seas, similar to those in America, and, whilst 
deprecating any idea of a common origin, says, “But from 
my point of view, these influences have been impressed upon 
people already developed to a certain, not very low degree of 
culture.” 

“ Of course this influence has not been exerted without contact. 
My own hypothesis is that it was an incursion from Melanesia, 
via south-eastern Polynesia, which produced the impact, perhaps 
more than one. In all probability too, it occurred before either 
Melanesian, Polynesian, or American had acquired his present 
state of culture, or his present geographical distribution.” 

The impulse communicated at one point might be ages in 
spreading, when it would probably be generally diffused in all 
directions; or more rapidly, when it would probably follow the 
lines of least resistance and most rapid intercommunication. 

“The mathematical probability of such an interwoven chain 
of custom and belief being sporadic and fortuitous, is so nearly 
infinitesimal as to lay the burden of proof upon the upholders of 
the latter proposition. . . . . 

“It has to me the appearance of an impulse communicated by 
the gradual incursion of a vigorous, masterful people upon a 
region already partly peopled by weaker and receptive races, 
whose branches, away from the scene of progressive disturbance, 
remained unaffected by the characteristics resulting from the 
impact of the invader upon their relatives.” 

I would gladly quote more from this very instructive article, 
but must content myself with commending it, with the article 
by Mr. Holmes on “ Art in Shell,” in the second volume of the 
Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, to all who are interested in 
tracing the pre-historic movements of ancient races. 


DIscussion. 


Mr. Watnovse remarked that during his residence in Southern 
India he did not remember shells being used in dress or decoration, 
although he had upon more than one occasion found a number of 


1 The carved figures here referred to may be traced to New Zealand, as may 
be seen in the New Zealand Court in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, where 
also may be noticed another peculiarity common to the Maories and the North 
American Indians, which is, that in both countries the women are tattooed only 
on the chin or round the mouth, andI am told that in New Zealand these tattoo 


marks are only done after marriage, but I do not know whether that is the case 
also in America. 
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small sea-shells of the genus Voluta in pre-historic graves, which 
had evidently been strung and used as necklaces, and this at 
localities far distant from the sea. The chank shell, bored and 
adapted for blowing as a trumpet, is however very generally used 
in temples and in households, not only in India, but in Japan and 
China too, to announce religious observances. Now and then a 
chank is found with the whorls turning the reverse way to the 
ordinary variety. Such a specimen is highly prized, regarded as a 
magical and fortunate possession, and often presented as a special 
gift to wealthy and distinguished personages. The chank is a 
distinguishing attribute of the god Vishnu, who holds it in one 
of his hands. 


The SecrETARY read the following paper, which was illustrated 
by a large collection of objects of ethnological interest exhibited 
by the Author :-— 


On the MALDIVE ISLANDS, more especially treating of 
MALE ATOL. 


By C. W. Rosset, Esq. 


THE Maldive Islands are situated in the Indian Ocean, and 
occupy a space of about 470 miles north to south, and 70 miles 
from east to west, extending between latitude 7° 6’ N., and 
0° 42’ S., and between longitude 72° 33’ and 73° 44’ E. The 
group contains upwards of 12,000 islands, which lie in clusters 
called Atols, of which there are more than twenty; but the 
Maldivians divide them for political purposes into thirteen atols. 
The King’s or Sultan’s Island is situated in Malé Atol, which is 
also the nearest to Ceylon, from which it is distant about 400 
miles; while the most northerly Atol, Ihavandifolo Atol, is 
distant about 350 miles from Cape Comorin, the southern-most 
point of India. 

The islands of Malé Atol are of coral growth, though I also 
found several pieces of lava rock and pumice stone on the shores. 
From what I was able to gather from the natives, these stones 
have only been found during the last few years, and it is, there- 
fore, more than probable that they came from Java after the 
great eruption of Krakatao. 

There are no watercourses in Malé; water is obtained from 
wells, and is mostly brackish and unwholesome. Malé is very 
unhealthy in the hot season, during the N.E. monsoon, as the 
sea water in the iagoons becomes rapidly fetid under the action 
of the powerful sun, and emits a pestilential stench. During the 
S.W. monsoon, however, the waves break over the coral reefs 
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surrounding the lagoons, thus renewing the confined water con- 
tinually. 

The first accounts we have of the Maldive Islands appeared 
about the years 1343-4, in a work by an Arab traveller named 
Ibn Batuila. In 1602-1607 appeared the description of Frangois 
Pyrand de Laval, who made a long sojourn in the islands; and 
later we have the accounts of Captain Moresby and Lieutenants 
Christopher, Powel and Young, who surveyed the group in 
1834-36. In 1883 H. C. P. Bell, Esq., of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, visited the islands, and embodied the result of his 
observations in an elaborate and exhaustive treatise, which was 
printed by the Ceylon Government. 

The islands, however, must be still considered practically a 
terra incognita to Europeans, as with the exception of Francois 
Pyrand de Laval, no European has, so far, made any prolonged 
stay there, the climate of which has always been considered as 
dangerously unhealthy. 

For this reason I determined to visit the islands after com- 
pleting my labours among the Veddas of Ceylon, and become 
acquainted with the people; not doubting that I should find 
much that was interesting: the result so far has fully justified 
my expectations. 

My intention at first was to make a complete ethnographical, 
zoological, and botanical collection, also to obtain photographs 
of the inhabitants, places, and objects of interest ; with a view 
to publishing a book on the Maldives. I was unable to carry 
out my plans entirely on this first visit; the Sultan of the 
Maldives, being suspicious as to the object of my journey, refused 
to allow me to quit the Malé Atol, in which the King’s or 
Sultan’s island lies. He could not understand that a European 
would pitch his tent among his people for some months for the 
purpose of collecting arms, earthenware jars, knives, cloths, tools, 
fish, shells, animals, snakes, birds, butterflies, &c., &c., and 
imagined this to be simply a blind to cover some political design. 
His suspicions had most probably been aroused by the recent 
arrival from Zanzibar of the news of the action of Germany in 
that region, and he was determined that I should have no oppor- 
tunity of hoisting a flag or in any other way obtaining a political 
footing in the islands. However, after seeing me hard at work 
for seven weeks, he seems to have become convinced of the non- 
political character of my mission, and I received from him 
permission to depart from Malé, and visit the other Atols, but 
it was then too late, as the vessel which was to convey me with 
my collection back to Ceylon was then due, and as I had 
promised to exhibit my collection at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in London, my return to Ceylon could not be delayed. 
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_ The result was that I had to quit the Maldives with my work 


half finished ; but I intend to return there again in the autumn, 
when I hope to be able to visit the entire group. 

My stay in Malé extended over seventy days, during which 
time I made a collection of ethnological objects, and zoological] 
specimens, and also took upwards of ‘eighty photographs. 

As far as industries and manufactures are concerned, there is 
much room for improvement, though this is far less the fault of 
the inhabitants than that of the Sultan. This latter is a thorough 
Mussulman, and will not have anything to do with Europeans. 
When H. C. P Bell visited the island, the Sultan resolutely 
refused to receive him, although he came on the part of His 
Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, and he did not even reply 
to several letters which Mr. Bell wrote to him; however, he 
condescended to accept the presents which were brought for 
him. The trade of the Maldives, such as it is, is capable of 
being greatly developed, were the Sultan so minded; for instance, 
by building several hundred more fishing boats, the already 
important dried fish trade of Malé Atol would properly develop. 

The export of tortoiseshell could become much more important 
than it is at present, while the justly admired Maldive mats 
would find a large field open in Europe. These three trades 
alone, if properly developed, would greatly increase the pros- 
perity of the islands, which at present appear to make no 
progress whatever. The Sultan’s income is derived from the 
levy of a 12 per cent. duty in kind on all imports, which, however, 
appears to be somewhat irregularly collected, and from which 
small importations are partly or wholly exempt. The principal 
revenue derived from this import is paid in rice, cloth, and 
cowries, and serves mostly to supply the wants of his army. 
Besides this duty or toll a kind of poll-tax is levied throughout 
the islands, which is principally paid in cloth, grains and cowries, 
but I was unable to get any exact particulars on this subject, as 
the inhabitants of Malé are exempt. Although the Sultan de- 
rives a large part of his income from the foreign trade, he is not 
at all favourably disposed towards it, and possibly he may one 
day refuse to allow the Indian traders to settle in Malé so as 
to contine trade to his own subjects. His opposition to foreign 
trade is all the more hurtful to his subjects, as they are 
dependent upon India for about half of their food supply. No 
other part of the group is allowed to traffic with foreigners, all 
the produce having to be brought to Malé, hence the Sultan is 
enabled to keep a tight hand on tie foreign relations of his 
dominion. During my stay I was able to get particulars con- 
cerning the import and export trade for 1885, and ascertained 
that the revenue result of the commerce of the last two years, 
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shows a debit balance of about Rs. 40,000, whilst the financial 
position of the islands is further complicated by the fact that 
the expenditure largely exceeds the receipts. The expenditure 
of the state is almust wholly on account of the Sultan, who, 
besides supporting the army, feeds and clothes the poor. 

They live almost entirely upon fish and rice: as the islands are 
not capable of producing grain of any kind, the rice has to be im- 
ported from India. This trade is mostly in the hands of Bombay 
native merchants, who bring the rice over in native crafts of 
from 50 tons (bod hodi) to 200 tons (bandu hodi) burden. 

As already remarked, the Sultan would be very glad to 
dispense with the services of these merchants, but this is not so 
easily done, as the present deficiency in his treasury puts him 
quite in their hands. These Bombay merchants have shops in the 
bazaar at Malé, which is the only one existing in the islands, for 
which they pay the Sultan a rental of from 40 to 60 rupees per 
month. There are between 40 and 50 shops, and here a retail 
trade is carried on in piece goods, rice, sugar, coffee and te, 
payment being made in Maldivian money and rupees ; the latter 
gradually superseding the former. The general trade is still 
carried on, on the system of barter, the merchants taking in 
exchange for their rice cowries, dried fish, cocoanuts, tortoise- 
shell, coir and grass mats. The inhabitants of the other Atols 
send their fish, cocoanuts, &c., to Malé, where they are purchased 
by the Sultan, who gives rice, cloth, &c., in exchange, deducting 
at the same time the amount due for taxes. The Maldivians 
will not work so long as they possess any stock which they can 
exchange for rice; as soon as they can get no more food they 
set to work, catching fish, gathering cowries, or fishing for turtles. 
This refers only to the lower castes, who form about 60 per cent. 
of the population. 

With regard to the population of the islands, I was unable to 
get anything like accurate information, and prefer, therefore, to 
leave this point untouched, rather than put forward mere guesses. 
In Malé, however, I was, of course, able to get a pretty correct 
idea of the figures ; there are about 2,800 inhabitants on Malé 
Atol, with a further number of from 80 to 150 inhabitants from 
the other Atols who are temporary residents. Besides this 
there are about 50 to 80 Indian merchants. The population of 
Malé Atol may, therefore be put down roughly at 3,000 souls 
of whom at least 2,000 are in the service of the Sultan, at- 
tendants, soldiers, store-keepers, overseers, musicians, dancers, 
fishermen, &c., &c. These people are all supported by the 
Sultan, who gives them food and money, the former consisting 
of rice, areca-nuts, and dried fish, the latter being mostly paid 
in rupees ; the salaries ranging from 12 to 20 rupees ag! month, 
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The high castes and ministers are recompensed for their 
services to the Sultan or to the state in land; that is, certain 
cocoanut islands are assigned to them, of which they receive the 
tribute or taxes. Most of these islands are given by the Sultan 
for the term of the recipient’s life; and as soon as the holder 
dies they revert to the Sultan. 

The different ranks and offices are divided systematically 
among the different castes, the distinctions of which are still most 
rigidly adhered to; though I believe that caste exclusiveness 
now is not pushed so far as it was a few centuries back. Great 
deference is paid to high castes by those of inferior station, who 
receive them standing, and only re-seat themselves when invited 
or ordered to do so. When meeting in the street the lower 
caste stands on one side until his superior has passed. The 
Sultan alone has the right to wear a hat and shoes, and only two 
besides himself, namely, his cousin and another relative, are 
allowed to carry umbrellas. These two are also the only ones 
who are permitted to eat with him. The Sultan’s umbrella is 
white, his cousin’s black, and Manifulloo’s red. Persons of 
different rank must always eat separately, the higher caste taking 
his or her meal before the lower caste. A man and his wife 
never eat together ; the woman must first wait on her husband 
and when he has finished she eats alone. 

Marriages are celebrated with very little noise and ceremony, 
and are in fact extremely simple. 

Both parties have to attend separately before the Katibu (the 
magistrate or head man appointed by the Sultan in all islands 
which have forty inhabitants or more) and declare their wish to be 
married. The man appears in person, the woman is represented 
by her parents. As soon as the Katibu has satisfied himself by 
questioning that the parties are agreed, he declares them married, 
and calls upon all present to bear witness to the contract. The 
Katibu’s fee is 1 bodu lari=4 kudalari, which is about equal to one 
penny English. After the marriage, the bride is accompanied to 
her new home by the spectators, who are entertained with feasting, 
music, and dancing. The husband receives no dowry with his wife; 
on the contrary, he is supposed to settle a jointure upon her 
equal to that settled upon her mother. It is also generally the 
custom for the sisters of a girl who makes a good match to take 
any of her superfluous clothes and ornaments and divide them 
amongst themselves. The high castes have generally three or four 
wives, four being the number which they may have, but must not 
exceed ; the lower castes are also allowed four wives, but seldom 
avail themselves of the privilege on account of the expense of 
supporting them. 

Although a man is allowed four wives at one time, it is only 
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on condition of his being able to support them, and cases have 
been known where the magistrate has refused to marry men whom 
they knew, or suspected, not to be in a position to endow and 
support the wife. 

A man is able at any time to divorce one or more of his wives, 
the process being as simple as the marriage ceremony. A lower 
caste man has merely to send his wife away, while amongst the 
higher castes the rule is for both parties to appear before the 
Katibu and declare their wish to annul the marriage; in this 
latter case the man must appear in person, but the woman may 
send two witnesses to speak for her. Intrigues are naturally of 
every day occurrence under such a régime, but are not looked 
upon in the same light as in Europe. The divorced wife merely 
returns to her parents’ home, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
the children, and has no difficulty in finding another husband, if so 
disposed. Both parties are at liberty to marry again immediately 
after the divorce. The Maldivians are very fond of change in 
the matter of wives, and I was told that it often happened that 
a man would marry and divorce the same woman three or four 
times in the course of his life. It will be readily understood 
that the Maldivians are almost strangers to the feeling of 
jealousy, at least as far as their fellow countrymen are concerned ; 
but with a stranger, especially if a Christian, they are not at all 
so open. I speak more especially of the King’s Island where 
the women are very chary of holding any intercourse with 
foreigners, not because they are personally averse to such, but 
because discovery of any intrigue would lead to their being 
banished to another (and generally uninhabited) island, which is 
for them a severer punishment than is death with us. Crime of 
any kind is extremely rare in the Maldives, so far as I was able 
to judge. It is possible that this may be especially the case in 
Malé, as I was told that the laws were not so strict on other 
islands; but the primitive life led by the Maldivians naturally 
makes them strangers to many of the temptations which heset 
more civilised nations. 

The Maldivians bury their dead, but the ceremony is different 
from that observed in other Mahomedan nations. 

No one is supposed to weep or wail, but it often happens 
that the relatives give vent to their grief involuntarily. After 
being washed, the body is swathed in white cotton, bound at the 
throat, waist, and knees. The nearest relations bring the corpse 
to the burying-place, carrying it on a bier made of Candon 
wood (M. Kadi). Earlier accounts of the Maldives mention 
that much noise is made by the mourners who follow in the pro- 
cession weeping, wailing, and crying aloud, and further that 
presents were made to the crowd of spectators by the relations 
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of the deceased. This may have formerly been the case, or the 
inhabitants of other Atols may now follow this practice, but I 
can affirm that I saw nothing of this kind whilst I was in Malé. 
I questioned the Prime Minister on the subject, but he denied 
that the practice had ever existed, at any rate in Maleé. 
I found, however, that it is still the custom that a Maldivian 
chooses his burial place during his lifetime. 

Tbe ceremony is extremely simple consisting of the singing of 
certain dirges and prayers from the Khoran by the priests. The 
lower castes distribute cowries, the high class rice and dried 
fish to the poor during the progress of the procession; the latter 
also making presents of gold, silver, and silk-stuffs to the priests ; 
and one or more of the relatives sprinkle the processionists 
with perfumed water. When the body has been laid in the 
grave, this is filled up with fine white sand. Everyone 
is buried separately and a stone is afterwards erected over the 
grave, the size depending on the caste of the deceased, the 
shape on the sex. On the three Fridays following the burial 
the relations and friends of the deceased come to sprinkle 
white sand and pray over the grave, the priests singing mean- 
while. The period of mourning is then over. In no case is a 
body transported from one Atol to another, a person is buried 
where he or she dies. This rule holds good even in the case of 
the Sultan. 

Their method of living is opposed to the preservation of health ; 
for instance bathing, smoking, and drinking bad water are ex- 
cessively indulged in, added to climatic influences. They have 
no wholesome food, rice and dried fish, with heating condiments, 
which are sufficient to ruin the digestive organs, being the daily 
food of the people. 

During my different journeys in the countries of the eastern 
hemisphere, I have had opportunity of studying many of the 
different types of races which inhabit it. When I first landed 
on the Sultan’s Island where there are about 3,000 people, of 
which the women form a very large proportion, I was much 
struck by the resemblance which these latter bear to the Persians, 
with their light yellow-brown complexion and beautiful large 
black eyes. I saw some high caste women (which is allowed to 
very few Europeans) who were fairer than many of the women 
of southern Italy and Spain, but I should add that this type is 
rare in the Maldives. The men, especially those of the higher 
castes, resemble Arabs. 

The lower castes are of a more mixed type, and appear to be 
more nearly allied to Mussulmans than Singhalese ; although 
their language bears more resemblance to that of the latter than 
Hindustani or Arabic. Only a few high castes speak Arabic 
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whilst those who are in communication with, and have passed 
some time in Ceylon are alone able to speak Singhalese. 

It is difficult to determine with any precision to which race 
the Maldivians belong ; history merely tells us that the islands 
were colonised by a people of Aryan race and language, and no 
old manuscripts are in existence on the islands, which makes it 
impossible to do more than guess. It is generally believed that the 
islands were colonised at about the same time as Ceylon. 

Formerly there were five different languages and characters 
used in writing: of these, however, only two are now used, the 
other three being understood only by the elder people. The 
five are—Gabuli-tana, divehi, akuru-tana, narha-tana, defo-tana. 
The first and second of these are the two now used, the gabuli- 
tana being the official language. The pronunciation is extremely 
difficult to indicate, as they do not divide their syllables and 
words in the same way we do ours. 

I give a few examples :— 


English Gabuli-tana 

nation Mihiingesai 

vegetables Kagaginkgassgahugetakdie 

fruits Kahugagannatakdie 

grains Otarukurewietakedie 

quadrupeds Mihungetiiraulisophi 

beasts Waligauli sophi 

reptiles Faijnatti Candutschahaigindua sophi 


I got a vocabulary with about fifteen hundred English words 
with the Maldivian equivalents written against them; but could 
not obtain permission to transcribe the characters. I hope to do 
this on my return. After much patient enquiry, I learned, 
(more especially from the high priest, Seedee Totoo, who is 
almost the only man able to give information on such matters), 
that there is a Dagoba, called Havida, in the jungle on the island 
of Fua Mulaku, and the ruins of a temple called Ustumba on 
Hatadu Island, in Addu Atol. I made every effort to get permission 
to visit these places with the view of photographing them; but 
the Sultan would not give it, so that I must try and manage it 
on my next visit. I showed the inhabitants of the above-named 
islands drawings of Buddhist temples and asked them if they 
had ever seen anything similar. They at once replied that they 
had seen such a house, and that similar carvings on stone were to 
be found on their islands. The high priest also promised to 
have some Pandanus leaves with old writings in tana, narha- 
tana, and defo-tana on them brought from those places for me. 
He told me that there were still some to be found. 

The manners and customs of the Maldivians are very similar 
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to those of the Arabs. The lower classes are only friendly when 
the higher classes are; but in that case they are thoroughly so. 
I was already well acquainted with the great hospitality of the 
Mohammedan races, but most especially noticed that of the Mal- 
divians as they are extremely poor. Theft and robbery are far 
less common than in India or Ceylon. The punishments consist 
for the most part of blows which are administered on the thighs 
and back with an instrument made of a thick piece of leather, 
shaped like the sole of a boot, fitted into a wooden handle. 
When the punishment is intended to be severe, short nails are 
fixed into the leather. After being beaten the offender is generally 
banished to some uninhabited island. Punishment by death is 
never resorted to, and is, in fact, unknown. 

Superstition and religion are what mainly occupy the Mal- 
divian mind. Their conversation is always full of the first, and 
the second is attended to in a way which I have seldom seen 
equalled. High castes go three or four times a day to the 
mosque to pray. 

A book could be filled with particulars of demonolatry as be- 
lieved in by the Maldivians. Every accident, every illness, 
every misfortune, is ascribed to the devil. No one goes out 
after dark if he can help it, for fear of meeting the devil in 
the streets. The priests, of whom the number is but limited, 
have, of course, very great influence, especially the high priest, 
who is (next to the Prime Minister) one of the most intelligent 
of all the natives with whom I came in contact, although he 
has no faith in anything European. He is the man best able to 
afford information about native manners and customs, laws, anti- 
quities, &c.; but the Sultan having strictly enjoined him not to 
afford me that information I was able to learn very little. 

I brought back with me a full collection of the articles of 
ornament and dress worn by the Maldivians, which are fully 
treated of in my catalogue. Most noticeable is the embroidery 
work of the women. 

High caste women wear red satin dresses, embroidered with 
gold, silver, and silk which they work themselves ; the materials 
being drawn from India and Ceylon. A fine silk cloth, with 
gold or silver edging, is also made on some of the southern 
islands. The women also wear gold, silver, and brass rings, 
brooches, earrings, necklaces, and bangles, the quality and fine- 
ness of which vary according to caste ; the laws on this subject, 
however, are less severe than formerly, when a low caste girl 
was not permitted to wear ornaments which should be worn by 
— caste ; she is now allowed to wear pretty well what she 
ikes, 


On great occasions, and when residing abroad, the men wear 
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a kind of Turkish or Arabian costume. The houses are very 


unhealthy. They are surrounded by walls of cocoanut leaves, ° 


six or seven feet high, so as to prevent anyone from seeing into 
the compounds ; but which also prevents the free passage of 
air,and is the cause of illnesses lasting so long as they do. 
Everyone from the highest to the lowest, men as well as women, 
will squat for the entire day and talk or smoke. 

When I was there the high castes would come daily to my 
house and sit around smoking and asking questions about 
Europe. As with all orientals, time is no object with them, and 
it is quite useless for anyone to be in a hurry. 

The Sultan will take from eight to fourteen days to answer a 
letter or question ; to delicately hint that you are pressed for 
time would simply result in your getting no answer at all. 

The Maldivians are skilful handicraftsmen, and reminded me 
in this respect of the inhabitants of Cashmere. They are very 
clever in imitating knives, spoons, and other articles of European 
manufacture. This was a great help for me, as I was able to 
get accurate models made of some ethnographical articles which 
I was unable to bring away in their natural size; such as beds, 
turning-lathes, spinning-wheels, boats, &c.; which, with the aid 
of photographs of the original, fully answer the purpose. Every 
Maldivian must learn some craft before he can marry, according 
to his caste. 

The high castes have lances made, with which they fence 
before the Sultan; they are also allowed to fence with sword 
and buckler, but only on special occasions, and by command of 
the Sultan. 

They also pass much of their time in carving and colouring 
wood; middle castes mostly going in for music and tomtom 
playing. Mat and cloth making is only engaged in by servants 
and low castes. 

The games and dances are very interesting, and I was able to 
take many photographs of them which will shortly be published 
in one or two of the illustrated newspapers. 

There are two principal dances; one originally from the 
Laccadives, the other from the Maldives. The first is called 
Malikutarra, having been introduced from Malikai or Minnicoy. 
About fifteen or twenty persons beat on tomtoms, making 
certain regular movements at the same time; whilst three or 
four others sing a sort of accompaniment, The second or Todu 
originates from Ari Atol, and is an old Maldivian game. About 
twenty or thirty tomtom beaters stand round, whilst fifteen to 
twenty dancers, who carry wands, about six feet long, to the end 
of which tin boxes filled with cowries are attached, go through 
all sorts of rapid movements, striking the wands against each 
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other with great dexterity. The Sultan also invited me to a 
private concert, requesting me at the same time to take a 
photograph. The entertainment is called Wadchy. The tom- 
tom players sing, accompanying themselves on their instru- 
ments. The melody is Arabic, and was probably brought 
from Arabia; though I do not remember having heard it there. 

The Sultan’s private band is also interesting, but the instru- 
ments were of no value for my collection, as they are old Portu- 
guese or Dutch. I could make nothing of what they played, 
but would say it was more Arabic than anything else. Not 
having been able to visit the whole group, I cannot pretend to 
be able to give a full description of these islands, and must 
leave the completion until my return from my next visit, which 
I intend making next autumn, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCES ON THE 
NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 


Being a Series of Special Meetings of the Anthropological 
Institute held in the Conference Hall of the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition. 


JUNE 1stT, 1886. 


CONFERENCE ON THE RACES OF AFRICA. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


AFTER some opening remarks by the President, 


The late Dr. MANN gave a brief description of the present 
condition of the native population of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Mr. C. Wess described some of the exhibits in the Natal 
Court, and called particular attention to the Kafirs and Bushman 
who were present in the hall. 


Sir James MarsuAtt read a paper on the condition of the 


* natives of the Gold Coast Possessions. 


Mr. JosErH THomson spoke on the native races of Africa. 
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Mr. Hamitton LANG read a paper on the natives of Cyprus, 
with special reference to the ancient and modern pottery, and to 
the survival of old customs, and the modern use of implements 
of a very antique type. 


An adjournment to the African and Cyprus Courts then took 
place, where the various exhibits were more particularly de- 
scribed by Dr. Mann, Mr. Webb, Sir James Marshall, Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, the Rev. Mr. Payne, and Mr. Hamilton Lang. 


OPENING REMARKS by the PRESIDENT. 


THE Anthropological Institute has responded with much 
pleasure to the wishes of the authorities of this Exhibition to 
hold a series of conferences. 

The opportunity is unprecedented of meeting men from all 
parts of the Empire who are familiarly acquainted with its 
native races, and of inspecting collections of high ethnological 
interest that have been arranged with cost and pains in the 
various courts. It will be one of our principal objects to learn 
the condition of the native races at the present moment, and to 
gather opinions concerning the value of the influence of the 
white man upon them; whether it has been directed as judi- 
ciously as might be desired, seeing that it has tended more 
frequently to degrade than to elevate—to destroy rather than to 
build up. 

Humanity, considered as a whole, has been largely modified 
during the last two or three generations by our action, and its 
change must progress so long as the regions habitable by white 
men continue to be more and more filled through their expan- 
siveness. 

There are also signs, long foreseen and yearly growing more 
evident, that this great and recent spread of the white races of 
Europe may ere'long be accompanied by a somewhat analogous 
spread of the yellow races of China. 

Ancient industries and arts are rapidly perishing before the 
advancing flood of alien civilisation. We must therefore be 
prompt to study whatever is still extant of early ethnological 
value, and should all the more cordially welcome the oppor- 
tunities afforded by this instructive Exhibition. 

Our chief difficulty in the way of doing a large amount of 
valuable work in these conferences is due to the narrowly 
limited time at our disposal. Its best distribution appears to- 
be that which we propose to adopt, namely to hear in this room 
from gentlemen connected with the ethnological exhibits a brief 
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account of the most typical specimens, together with any other 
ethnological remarks they may wish to make, and afterwards to 
disperse to the several courts alluded to in the conference of the 
day. There we shall hear further explanations, which I hope 
will be prolonged until six o’clock, so that each of us may be 
able to go from court to court in what order we please, while 
the risk of too great a crowd at any one of them will be 
lessened. A methodical plan for the visit of a succession of 
parties to the courts in turn seemed impracticable. The adjourn- 
ment from this room will take place at five o’clock. We must 
therefore dole out the hour before us in sparing allowances, in 
doing which the gentlemen whom we shall have the privilege 
of hearing have kindly concurred. Only twenty minutes alto- 
gether can be given to the Cape Colonies. We shall then proceed 
with the Western Settlements of Africa, and conclude with a 
brief reference to the Cyprus collection. I shall not take up 
another precious moment of your time before we begin with our 
regular work, 
Bantus. 


Mr. Webb, of the Cape Colony, has brought to you three 
men who are members of one or other division of the widely- 
spread Bantu race. He will point on Dr. Mann’s map to the 
homes of their respective tribes, and he has laid on the table 
characteristic specimens of Bantu workmanship, including 
baskets, earthen pots, and some pretty small vessels, chiefly, if 
not wholly, used as snuff boxes. Some of the old-fashioned 
Tetisch objects are also exhibited. As regards dress, the effect of 
the new fashion of clothing the person is shewn by the orna- 
mented skin of new design which is now thrown over the 
ancient complete female dress. The sticks they are so fond of 
covering with ornamentation are now occasionally carved with 
figures representing white men. 

Two of their old-fashioned musical instruments are here. 
One of these is especially curious, and it is extremely difficult 
to acquire the knack of sounding it. A strip of membrane, at 
the end of tightly stretched string, lies over a hole, and the 
sucked-in air sets it in vibration. The other is a bow with a 
gourd as a resonator. The string is struck with a stick. 


[These instruments were played oh by the natives.] 


Bushmen. 


I will now tur to the half-caste Bushmen, of whose race 
hardly any pure specimens now remain. I myself, very many 
years ago, have passed days encamped among them, on the 
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same journey in which I explored Damara land, that country 
which has recently passed under German protection, and I[ 
retain the liveliest recollections of their too-much-overlooked 
good points, and especially of their ingenuity, dexterity, and 
nattiness. 

I do not. know that their strength, which has been variously 
estimated, has ever been measured. So for the sake of procuring 
a solitary instance, I will ask Mr. Webb to persuade the Bush- 
man to exert his greatest strength of squeeze upon the very 
instrument with which, during the Health Exhibition in these 
same courts, I had the strength tested of nearly 10,000 persons, 
and we shall soon see how he ranks among them. 

I should say that his height has already been determined 
to be 4 ft. 8} in., and his weight, 8 stone or 112 lbs. 

[On trial, his greatest power of squeeze with the right hand 
proved to be 54 lbs., and that with the left to be 60 lbs. Also, 
his greatest power of drawing, as an archer draws his bow, was 
58 lbs. 

It —- from this that the man is barely of the average 
strength of an Englishman, even when allowance is made for 
his small weight. An average male sight-seer at the Health 
Exhibition weighed 143 lbs; his squeeze with the strongest 
hand was 85 lbs., and his drawing power 74 Ibs. At this rate, 
the half-caste Bushman who weighs 112 lbs., ought to squeeze 
67 lbs., and to draw 58 lbs., whereas his performance is only 
60 and 58. 


REMARKS on some of the Racks of SouTH AFRICA represented 
at the EXHIBITION. 


By the late Dr. R. J. MANN. 


Dr. Mann, in response to Mr. Galton’s invitation, said that 
the group of Kafirs to which he was asked to draw the atten- 
tion of the meeting was that which was situated between the 
range of the Drakenberg Mountains and the sea. A century 
or so ago it consisted of a large number of small tribes, each 
under its own chieftain. They could hardly be spoken of as 
aboriginal inhabitants, as they had obviously migrated from 
the north in not very remote times, They were practically now 
distributed into five tribes, the numerous small tribes having 
disappeared. These were the people known as the Amatonga, 
most towards the north; then the Amaswazi; next the 
Amazulu ; and finally the Amaponda and Amakoza, being most 
towards Cape Town. The chief type of these tribes is the 
_ well-known Amuazulu. It is now a powerful group, as is 
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sufficiently apparent in the fact that in 1879 20,000 of its armed 
young men overwhelmed with their numbers and destroyed 1,000 
British and Colonial soldiers. The mere overflow of the Amazulu 
into Natal, in seeking refuge from the barbarous rule of their 
chiefs, amounts to a native population of 360,000 to 400,000 
individuals, residing in Ns tal under British rule. These are most 
interesting people tous. They are not so black as the true 
negroes. They have woolly hair, thick lips, and broad flat. noses, 
like the negroes; but all these characteristics are in a softened 
form, as if the negro had been mixed with a modifying race, 
They have, for the most part, high foreheads with an intelligent 
expression. They present the curious combination of high 
capacity with a nevertheless barbarous and low state of civiliza- 
tion. The reason for this probably is the small strain which is 
put upon them by the necessities of life. Their clothes are 
next to nothing. A small handful of tassellated skins serves 
fora man. A house costs about a shilling, and food is yielded 
almost spontaneously by the bountiful climate and soil. The 
typical objects presented before the meeting —the wooden pillow 
for the head at night, the sun-baked clay and grass-woven beer 
pots and milk vessels, the monkeys’ tails kilts, the blankets of 
joined skins, the rude hoes used by the women to scratch up 
the ground, the stone mills for grinding the mullet, and the bee- 
hive-shaped huts of straw shown on the carved model—all 
point to this fundamental fact. The Exhibition, however, 
contains a singularly fine and complete illustration of the 
domestic life of these people, and the peculiarity which has 
been alluded to will be at once perceived when these are 
examined. The Executive Commissioner for Natal, and his 
assistants in the courts, will gladly avail themselves of the 
pleasant opportunity of pointing out in detail the lessons which 
are conveyed in this really exhaustive collection of Zulu-Kafir 
implements and objects. 


On OssecTs of ETHNOLOGICAL INTEREST exhibited by CieM. D. 
Wiss, from SoutH AFRICA. 


By C. D. Esq. 


THE following are the principal objects to which attention was 
directed:—A specimen of the many baskets made by the 
Fingoes in the Cape Colony, who may claim to excel, and are 
the most skilful at all this style of work. 

Earthenware pots and cups made of clay. The process of 
manufacture is very simple; the clay is first worked until 
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soft, and is moulded by the hand into the desired shape: it is 
then burnt in a hot fire, and when finished the pots are used 
for cooking, carrying water in, and for keeping milk and beer in. 
The imported iron pots and china are gradually taking their 
place. The Basutos excel in the earthenware industry. 

Specimens of different kinds of snuff-boxes in common use 
amongst the tribes of South Africa. One is made from a portion 
of an ox’s horn, with wooden sides neatly wedged together and 
polished. Another is made from a calabash or gourd hollowed 
out and having figures of men and animals tattooed and burnt 
on in a most perfect style. Others are made from a gourd 
covered with beads of different colours wonderfully well 
blended, for which the natives have a high reputation. One is 
made from a sheep’s horn, and is fastened to the snuffer’s arm ; 
very primitive. Some of the most interesting are in the form of 
figures representing cattle, sheep, and horses, and are prepared 
from the inside scrapings of an ox hide. The Pondos are the 
only tribe who adopt this latter style of box. 

A rare necklet made of bones and hoofs of antelopes, and 
worn by the witch doctors and Fingoe conjurors. In instances 
where stock has strayed, this necklet is thrown down by the 
doctor and the position of the majority of bones and hoofs de- 
termines the direction in which it is thought the stock has 
strayed. 

A Kafir doll, carried by barren women as a charm, with the 
belief that the actual carrying and hugging of the doll will 
ultimately be the means of a child being sent. 

A very primitive covering, made from the leaves of the 
“umkwinti” plant, and sometimes of plaited beads, which a 
few years back was a complete dress for women, but as 
civilisation spread, handsomely worked skins and cotton 
blankets came into use, and these and European dresses are 
now covered over the old style of dress which is however 
still worn by some. 

The tail of a blue crane, commonly called Kafir crane, worn 
on the top of the head: none but chiefs of high rank and 
warriors are allowed to possess these, nor are any permitted to 
wear them but men of tried bravery upon whom the paramount 
chief bestows them as marks of his favour. ‘These, bestowed by 
the hand of the chief, serve instead of the riband, stars, and 
medals, &c., as eagerly sought for, though not more highly prized, 
in a higher state of society. 
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On the Natives of the Gotp Coast. 
By Sir JAMES C.M.G. 


THE portion of Africa of which I have specially to speak is one 
of the oldest of the British Colonial possessions, but I fear it 
remains to this day about the most savage, uncivilised, and 
uncared-for portion of the empire. I mean the Gold Coast. 

It first came under the direct influence of Great Britain in 
1672, when the Royal African Company took possession of the 
coast and built a number of forts along it. This company was 
succeeded in 1750 by the African Company of Merchants, con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament, which in 1821 was dissolved, and 
the country ruled by the Crown, through the Governor of Sierra 
Leone. A disastrous war with Ashanti, in which the Governor, 
Sir Charles Macarthy, lost his life, caused the British Govern- 
ment to transfer its powers back to a mercantile corporation, 
which continued until 1843, when the Government again 
assumed the ruling power, and has continued to do so under 
various forms until now. 

In my opinion, the result of this changing and experimental 
mode of ruling has not been beneficial to the native population 
as a whole, but has broken down and destroyed what that popu- 
lation possessed in their modes of government and life without 
raising them to anything better. 

The Gold Coast is not a country which can, at all events in 
our time, be made a colony where Europeans can settle. It 
must remain the country of the natives, with but a handful of 
Europeans among them. But these few Europeans have the 
power by which they rule these people and enforce obedience. 
And whenever this rule is carried out and enforced according to 
European ideas, without any consideration of the ideas, equally 
ancient and equally deep, which pervade the minds of the 
natives, it may break and destroy, but does not promote any 
real improvement. It is like a collision between a powerful 
steam engine and an old-fashioned cart. It might be better for 
the cart if it could become a steam engine, but a forcible collision 
between the two, merely smashes the cart. 

The handful of Europeans who represent the steam engine 
are utterly out of sympathy with the ways, customs and beliefs 
of the mass of the population among whom they are settled, 
and who represent the cart. The Europeans do not understand 
them, and therefore are apt to treat them alternately with ridi- 
cule and abuse. The natives do not understand European ideas, 
and are unable to accommodate themselves to those ideas. And 
so there are constant collisions which cause destruction without 
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supplying anything better to take the place of what has been 
destroyed. 

- My own experience of the west coast of Africa is that that 
Government has for the time succeeded best with the natives 
which has treated them with consideration for their native laws, 
habits and customs, instead of ordering all these to be sup- 
pressed as nonsense, and insisting upon the wondering negro at 
once submitting to the British constitution, and adopting our 
ideas of life and civilisation. 

The most successful Government appears to have been at the 
time when the British Government, disheartened at the defeat 
and death of Sir Charles Macarthy in 1824, again handed over 
the reins of power to a mercantile Government who secured as 
their Governor Mr. George Maclean, whose rule is to this day 
remembered and spoken of by the natives of the Gold Coast 
with affection and respect. He is thus described in the Colonial 
Office List: “This gentleman, with a force of no more than 
100 men at command, and a revenue of only about £4,000 a 
year, contrived to extend and maintain the influence of his 
government over the whole tract of country now known as the 
Gold Coast Protectorate. Here he preserved peace, remedied 
injustice, and repressed the cruel customs of the native chiefs 
and priesthood.” When the British Government again assumed 
the supreme authority, Mr. Maclean’s influence over the natives 
was maintained by his being appointed to the office of Judicial 
Assessor to the native chiefs. I can speak of this office from 
personal experience as I was appointed to it in 1873, and was 
the last of the race, as in 1874 all judicial power was merged in 
a Supreme Court of approved English construction. 

As Judicial Assessor I was a sort of head chief, and sat with 
the local chiefs in Court, hearing causes brought by natives 
among themselves. By this I learned that a complete system of 
laws connected with both land and personal property existed 
among them, which had been handed down by oral tradition 
from time immemorial; and was better suited to them than our 
moderate, elaborate, and intricate laws of real and personal 
property. 

Time does not permit me to go into these matters. What I 
wish to say is that the natives of the Gold Coast and the West 
Coast of Africa have a system of laws and customs which it 
would be better to guide, modify, and amend, rather than to 
destroy by ordinances and force. 

So also they have their chiefs, with court forms and etiquette, 
and their own customs and mode of living which will not be 
improved by ridicule or by forced abolition. 

The result of my own experience is that the way to rule and 
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improve these native populations is to take them as we find 
them, making use of what we believe to be good or harmless, 
whilst repressing what is cruel and unjust. 

Anyone who treats these natives with consideration and, as 
far as possible, with respect for the beliefs, laws, and customs 
which are theirs, and which have come down to them from their 
forefathers, soon finds that he gains an influence among them 
which nothing else will bring him. Instead of starting a steam 
engine and smashing the cart, get into the cart and ride with 
the native driver and do what you can to make him improve 
his cart, so that in time he may prefer the engine and take 

to it. 

' Even in their fetish superstitions there is no use treating 
them as folly. Fetishism is a tremendous power throughout 
Africa, and cannot be put down by ridicule or contempt. We 
look at their fetish charms and wonder how people can be so 
foolish, but these are but outward signs of what is of immense 
_ significance to the unfortunate native. 

I have no time for more, and will ask you to look at specimens 
of the native industries which will prove to you that they have 
a civilisation of their own, however inferior it may be to ours. 


Nore on the AFRICAN TRIBES of the British EMPIRE. 
By JoserH THomson, F.R.G.S. 


CONSIDERING the narrow limit of time allotted to the discussion 
on the African races of the British Empire, it would have been 
better—instead of calling upon such as I—-to have given more 
scope to those gentlemen who, like Sir James Marshall, are so 
well able, from prolonged residence among the peoples in ques- 
tion, to speak with authority. 

You ask me to address you on the West African tribes when 
in truth my acquaintance with them has been but slight. A rapid 
run along the coast, and an equally rapid trip up the Niger to 
Sokoto, constitute the whole of my claim to be heard on this 
subject, and when I further inform you that I was only seven 
months out of England, you will perceive that I can have had 
but few opportunities for anthropological research. 

Your chairman, Mr. Galton, in his opening remarks, alluded 
to one subject about which, he said, it would be of special in- 
terest to acquire some information. What influence had contact 
with Europeans had upon the natives of Africa? Had contact 
been attended with good or evil results? Now this happens to 
be a subject in which I have always been greatly interested, and 
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therefore in default of more special anthropological information 
I will devote what few remarks I have to make to this topic. 

Stated briefly, | have to confess, with shame and reluctance, 
that the opinion I have formed is, that contact with the 
European in West Africa, has been attended with almost un- 
mixed evil to the natives. We commenced our intercourse by 
making them an article of trade, and for nearly four hundred 
years transported myriads under conditions of untold horror 
across the Atlantic to a life of shameful and savage treat- 
ment. To obtain these slaves, tribe fought with tribe, and 
village with village, till the land was drenched with the life 
blood of millions. That trade is over, but the dire effects of it 
still live and will require generations to remove. 

It is now a matter of history that this state of things exists 
no longer, and we piously thank God that we are not like our 
forefathers. Now, instead of tearing the miserable black from 
house and home, we take to him all the blessings of trade, and 
spread before him the way of salvation. The trader and the 
missionary in happy union are to heal the great festering sores 
of our past sins, and through the benign influence of European 
commodities and the Bible raise him to a higher level of civili- 
sation. As illustrating the results of this new order of things, 
the flourishing settlements, and the well filled churches of Sierra 
Leone and Lagos, are triumphantly pointed to. Like most 
people, till last year 1 had taken it for granted that here indeed 
was something being done, of which we as Englishmen and 
Christians had reason to be proud. 

I was, I am sorry to say, only too soon disillusionised by 
being brought face to face with the facts. In the chief towns I 
found the people over governed—not wisely but too well. 
Taught to regard themselves on a footing of equality with the 
white men, they had become insolent and overbearing. I found 
that everywhere they were apt scholars of European vices and 
almost impenetrable to any of its virtues. The “ blessings” of 
civilised trade I only too soon discovered to be complete and 
terrible demoralisation arising from the prodigiousness of the in- 
famous gin trade—a trade it is true, not marked by the blood- 
shed and horrid cruelties of the slave traftic—but one which, in 
its far-reaching and dire results, was working as much ruin and 
desolation as ever the capture and sale of human beings pro- 
duced. It is impossible to describe in too strong terms the evil 
influence of this scandalous business, a business which is driving 
the already barbarous negro deeper and deeper in the moral 
quagmire, ruining him soul and body, that a few traders may 
coin more gold, and live in affluence at home. When I tell you 
that for every bale of useful articles taken out to the West 
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Coast of Africa, there are thousands of cases of gin, you will 
perceive the pernicious havoc the latter must produce, and go 
on producing, till a cry gets up from the conscience of the 
nation against the further continuance of this traffic, though 
how you are to stay the evil appetites you have roused passes 
my understanding. 

Along the whole line of that unhappy continent there rises 
the cry for more drink—more drink—give us tobacco, gun- 
powder and guns. Those are the wants roused by a hundred 
years of European trade, till now the proudest boast of a native 
village is the size of its pyramid of empty gin bottles as 
showing how much spirit they can afford to drink. 

But you will say that even if all this be true, there is 
surely a brighter side to the picture. If trade has failed to 
pursue a legitimate and honourable course, our missionaries must 
have been true to their calling, and done much to counter- 
balance the evil influence of the trader. Far be it from me to 
say that they have not worked nobly in the field and died 
like Christian heroes by the score in harness in their glorious 
mission, but if I must speak the truth, I must sorrowfully say 
that the results have not been commensurate with the efforts 
and the costs. In West as in East Africa missionaries pur- 
sue with astonishing blindness the most impracticable and 
visionary methods, and expect a Pentecostal awakening from 
some inherent virtue in the great truths they preach. They 
hope to graft upon the low undeveloped mind of the negro 
the highest and the most beautiful conceptions of Christianity, 
instead of teaching him something that he will comprehend. 
The consequence is that everywhere Christianity stands baffled 
before the arrayed forces of fetishism and barbarism. 

Nowhere does it come into touch with the native, for the 
gulf is so wide between the one as presented by the mis- 
sionary, and the other as represented by the degraded mind of 
the negro, that till some new mode of lessening the distance 
between them is discovered, the case seems hopeless. But the 
missionary never seems to learn, supplied with his spiritual 
weapons from the theological college and arsenal, he never 
seems able to adapt himself and his creed to the minds he 
has to deal with, and so, as is so frequently the case, proves 
a wasted life. 

From a study of these and kindred facts, I had begun to form 
the opinion that the civilisation of the negro was an almost 
hopeless task. In East Africa I had seen that the influence of 
Arab trade and civilisation extending over some hundreds of 
years, and European trade and missionary effort in later times, 
had been alike unproductive of any genuine advance, and we 
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have just seen that four centuries of intercourse with white men 
on the west coast has only had the most demoralising results. 
It seemed to me that as we were not making them better, and 
were certainly in so many instances making them worse, it 
would be better to leave them alone. With such ideas as these 
in my head I reached the Niger, and in that famous river basin, 
in which so many of our geographical pioneers have found a 
grave, I was destined to take a more hopeful view of the future 
of the negro. 

In steaming up the river, I saw little in the first two hundred 
miles to alter my views, for there luxuriated in congenial union 
fetishism, cannibalism, and the gin trade. But as I left behind 
me the low-lying coast region, and found myself near the 
southern boundary of what is called the Central Sudan, I ob- 
served an ever-increasing improvement in the appearance and 
character of the native; cannibalism disappeared, fetishism fol- 
lowed in its wake, the gin trade largely disappeared, while, on 
the other hand, clothes became more voluminous and decent, 
cleanliness the rule, while their outward more dignified bearing 
still further betokened a moral regeneration. Everything indi- 
cated a leavening of some higher element, an element that was 
clearly taking a deep hold on the negro nature and making him 
anew man. That element you will perhaps be surprised to 
learn is Mohammedanism. 

As mile succeeded mile, and district district,on my journey 
northward to the capital of Sokoto, I was struck with amaze- 
ment to observe the enormous influence for good, that is being 
worked by this so much vilified religion and the marvellous 
acquisition from barbarism and paganism it is making, and how 
rapidly it is transforming the whole political aspect of Africa 
north of the line. . 

On passing Lokoja at the confluence of the Benué with the 
Niger, I left behind me the missionary outposts of Islam, and 
entering the Central Sudan, I found myself in a comparatively 
well governed empire, teeming with a busy populace of keen 
traders, expert manufacturers of cloth, brass work, and leather : 
a people, in fact, who have made enormous advances towards 
civilisation. Under the influence of Mohammedanism, great 
towns have sprung up which ring with the stirring din of a 
hundred industries, while morning, noon and evening, with 
heads bowed to the dust, the unity, the omnipotence, and the 
omnipresence of a compassionate God are acknowledged. Here 
is no veneer, no mere form. No extraneous influences bolster 
up a savage people to the semblance of civilisation. Before the 
watchword of Islam and the cry, “There is but one God,” 
fetishism and all its degrading rites have disappeared like a 
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black fog before a healthy heaven-sent breeze. Clearly there is 
something in Mohammedanism singularly adapted to the negro 
capacity and the conditions of a tropical existence, and whatever 
may be said about it in comparison with Christianity, it un- 
doubtedly helps to bridge the gulf which separates the latter 
from native paganism, and supplies a stepping-stone to a higher 
life, giving an impulse to the otherwise inert mass of heathen- 
dom which, properly and judiciously fostered, may lead in the 
future to great ends. At present, Islam is moving irresistibly 
westward and southward, and those who wish well to the 
native will watch with pleasure this onward march, and wish 
it success in its crusade against barbarism, and more especially 
will they pray that it may. successfully grapple with the gin 
trade, which has been our chief contribution to Africa. 


On ARCHAIC SURVIVALS in CYPRUS. 
By R. Hamitton Lane, Esq. 


Mr. HamILton LANG said he had been asked by the Chairman 
to give a very brief description of the survivals of art and 
customs in Cyprus. His greatest difficulty was to make 
selections, for nearly all present art in Cyprus is a survival, 
and, at every turn, in present customs of the island, we meet 
survivals, 

The largest portion of the inhabitants is a survival of an 
ancient race reputedly far advanced in civilisation when we in 
Britain were still half-naked savages. With them in Cyprus 
the hand on the dial of civilisation stopped very shortly after it 
began to move with us ; and it is only now, thanks to the island’s 
becoming a dependency of England, that it is again beginning to 
move in Cyprus, in slowly measured but steady strides. No- 
thing has occurred to Cyprus, since the British occupation, so 
calculated to quicken this civilizing motion as the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. It is the first direct touch between the 
Cypriotes and the great British public, and the warmth of that 
touch cannot fail to produce an electrifying influence upon the 
dry bones which, in Cyprus, have been pulverising during cen- 
turies of neglect and oppression. 

There are no modern wonders in the Cyprus Court, but the 
modern things that are there, excepting the handsome map of 
the Island, are replete with ancient stories. To begin with the 
implements, you may put your hand upon the plough you see 
there and realise that it is the same curious implement, without 
the change of a bolt or a bar, of which you read in ancient Greek 
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literature, and identical with that which Elisha was holding in 
Syria when Elijah threw his mantle over him. So, too, the yoke 
for oxen, the threshing board, and the ox-goad. Again you will 
see a quaint-looking bullock-cart, which seems to tell us how little 
has been the progress in such arts in Cyprus during the past two 
thousand years. The reason is simple. From then and till 
now the conditions of life and work have remained much the 
same in Cyprus. The same simple tools, the same home-grown 
materials, the same unmacadamized tracks, the same primitive 
isolation of man from the outer world. But the clouds are 
breaking, and British rule will soon dispel them altogether. 

Artistic eyes have been attracted to our exhibits of pottery— 
strange productions of the potter’s wheels which have turned 
briskly in the hands of the Cypriotes for 2,500 years or more ; 
and it is probably the same kind of wheel in use to-day that it 
was in the early days of the world’s history. Here we have 
endless survivals, but one only have I time to mention. The 
potter of to-day at Lithrodonto when he has turned his jug and 
is taking it off the wheel puts two little dabs of moist clay on 
the right and left side of the rounded surface, a little above the 
middle. If you ask him why he does so, he will probably 
answer, “So my father did before me,” and, in truth, the archzo- 
logist will pick you out from a pile of vases disinterred trom 
tombs 2,500 years old, numberless specimens with the same 
finishing touch, and others of the same age, superior to anything 
which the modern potter can produce, on which the two dabs 
represent two breasts, with a female head above them. 

When we turn to the works of nature we find that all is not 
inferior. They are imperfectly manufactured, nay, they are even 
spoiled in their treatment. The wines are made tarry because of 
the defective manner of fermentation and transport. The grain 
is rendered unfit for European millers from the primitive way in 
which it is threshed. The treatment is an unfortunate survival. 
But in quality there is nothing superior to the hard wheats of 
Lefea; no grapes superior, and few equal to those from which 
the Commanderia wine is made; no silk superior to the silks of 
Paphos for strength and brilliancy, nor any cocoons which yield 
a larger proportion of silk: no caroubs richer in saccharine 
matter than the caroubs of Lefcara. This goodness is all sur- 
vival. These products were as good two thousand years ago as 
they are to-day. The essential goodness of quality exists, all that 
is required is to bring it into contact with the science and 
intelligence of our nineteenth century, and this, I hope, will be 
the result of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. A people 
which were amongst the first in the civilisation of a past age, are 
capable to rise to the height even of our present civilisation, when 
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it is brought within their reach and its advantages become felt. 
In the soil, in the climate, in the insular position, all is favour- 
able for a high degree of material prosperity. An island which, 
two thousand years ago, had a population which permitted it to 
send 30,000 soldiers with Ptolemy Lathyrus to assist him in his 
war in Syria, may again, under the fostering care of England, 
become a land of plenty and of many, and the home of liberty. 

I am to speak of survivals in customs. Here, too, the 
examples are inexhaustible. Three thousand years ago the people 
of Cyprus held a festival, during which it was the custom to go 
down to the sea and bathe. There is still to-day a feast-day on 
which the peasants of Cyprus go down to the sea and sprinkle 
themselves with its waters. The first was in honour of Aphrodite, 
who rose out of the foam of the sea; the second is simply a 
survival of the ancient custom. In ancient times, upon the 
death of a Cypriote, it was the duty of his relatives to make 
offerings of food in honour of the dead, to-day there is nothing 
to which mourners attach more importance than the offerings of 
food in honour of the departed ; and if the departed one has been 
greatly loved, year after year, as the day of his death recurs, the 
poor collect at the door of the house to receive the offerings, 
generally “ burghel” (broken wheat) cooked in butter, which the 
relatives offer in honour of the dead parent or friend. The evil — 
eye is as much dreaded to-day by the peasants of Cyprus as it 
was thousands of years ago. Ask a Cypriote peasant how many 
children he has, he will answer you, “three or four,” or “ four 
or five,” never a fixed number; for with him it is held to be as 
unlucky to count objects that may die, as it was for David of 
old to count the thousands of Israel. There is no treasured child 
or colt that does not wear round its neck acharm against the evil 
eye, nor can you enter a peasant’s cottage without the eye falling 
upon the skeleton of a cows or ram’s head, or other such object 
to ward off ill-luck from the abode. Hospitality is a duty, and 
nothing can be finer than the paternal abnegation of the 
Cypriote parent for his children. The poorest give away their 
little all to dower their girls and to share their possessions with 
their boys when of an age to marry. When all their children 
are thus settled in life, the parents are contented to live as 
guests in the home they once owned. 

In conclusion, I repeat, nearly all in art and much in customs 
are still in Cyprus survivals. The Cypriote of to-day is still 
a counterpart of the man of the past, but I greatly mistake if 
you do not find it very different at the next grand Exhibition 
to which His Royal Highness may invite him. The youth who 
visits to-day many objects in the Cyprus Court will probably, 
long before his head is grey, have to search for them in museums 
of antiquities. 
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JUNE 7TH, 1886. 


CONFERENCE ON THE NATIVE RACES OF AMERICA 
(WEST INDIES.) 


Francis Gatton, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT made some observations on opening the Con- 
ference. 


Mr. G. H. HAwTAyneE read a paper by Mr. E. F. Im Tourn 
on the Natives of the West Indies; and afterwards spoke on the 
same subject. Sir Rawson Rawson also contributed some 
remarks. 


Dr. J. RAE gave a brief account of the Natives of British 
North America, especially the Eskimo, and Professor FLOWER 
joined in the discussion. 


An adjournment took place to the West Indies and British 
Guiana Courts, where Mr. HAwTayNeE described some of the 
exhibits. 


OPENING REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


THE phrase of “ Native Races in the British Possessions of 
America” is primarily associated in most of our minds with the 
Red Indians in the Dominion of Canada. This is justly the 
case, because out of the nine millions of square miles which the 
whole British Empire contains, considerably more than a third 
part lies within the Dominion of Canada, and all except a small 
fraction of this was, until quite recent times, the home of the 
red man. Moreover, their race has played a notable part in the 
history of North America, it has been, and still is, the subject of 
a large amount of anthropological inquiry, it has furnished 
themes to many well-known popular writers. On these grounds, 
I think I may be permitted to say that few sections of the 
Exhibition would have been more attractive, not only to the 
anthropologist, but also to the general public, than one which 
effectually represented the domestic life, the arts and the usages 
of the Red Indian. But this view does not seem to have been 
taken by the Canadian authorities, whose wide courts, though 
filled with most interesting products, refer almost entirely to the 
industries of the white man. The whole of the Red Indian 
exhibits occupy no more horizontal space than would be afforded 
by a moderately-sized dinner table with a corresponding amount . 
of vertical wall space. 
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Since there are not sufficient exhibits to serve as a text for 
discussions about the Red Indians, our hour must be assigned 
to other races, who fall under the same title of Native Races 
in the British Possessions of America, and who are well repre- 
sented in this Exhibition. But before beginning upon these 
I shall be happy to give a very few minutes to any gentle- 
man who may be disposed to make brief remarks about these 
temporarily overlooked red Canadian natives. The objects on 
the table come from British Columbia; they are taken from 
the exhibits under the charge of Dr. Selwyn, who, unless I am 
mistaken, regrets the inadequacy of the exhibits relating to Red 
Indians as much as I do. He is unfortunately unable to be 
present. 


On the Races of the West INDIES. 
By E. F. Im Tuury, Esq. 


THE information at present available as to the red races of the 
West Indian Islands and of the immediately adjoining main- 
land is but fragmentary. Certain points have been somewhat 
minutely investigated, many others have as yet hardly been 
examined. In trying to piece together from such unsatisfactory 
data as these an outline of the probable facts concerning the 
history of these races, I seem to feel myself somewhat in the 
position of one who lays down a map of a country of which only 
certain isolated spots are known, of which vast tracts have never 
been visited. Just as this map-maker, after he has placed on 
his paper the known points has to draw from conjecture the 
surrounding country, so I must, on this occasion, suggest the 
probable connection of the few ascertained facts which I have to 
tell. Probable and possible are words that I am forced to use 
frequently but with carefully considered significance. 

At the time of their discovery the West Indian Islands were 
found to be inhabited by red-skinned people of altogether 
peculiar character. They were the first examples seen by 
Europeans of the remarkable race of men which is peculiar to 
the Western Hemisphere. The accounts of the first interviews 
of Columbus and his immediate followers with these new people 
in this newly discovered world, are of the very greatest historical 
—or to use a wider word, anthropological—interest. They raise, 
surely, in the imagination of any reader, a wonderful picture—a 
picture of the first meeting of the man of white skin, the product 
of the social development ‘which had been in rapid progress for. 
long ages in the eastern world, with the man of red skin, the 
product of the social development which during those same ages, 
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with far less rapid progress, had existed in the western world. 
The men of the east thus for the first time visited and saw the 
men of the west. The mind of the zealous anthropologist is 
almost appalled at the greatness and splendour of the oppor- 
tunity which those men of the east then had—and lost. 

But those portions of the American race which were thus first 
discovered in the West Indian Islands, were extinguished with 
remarkable rapidity. The larger number were enslaved, and 
with aslavery so cruel that they soon perished. Others lingered 
on, carrying on a more or less desultory warfare with the white 
colonists, who flocked from the east into the islands of the west. 
The history of what was, I believe, the latest instance of active 
fighting between West Indian colonists and West Indian red 
men, that in St. Vincent, will be told you far better by ‘Mr. 
Hawtayne, who has kindly consented to read this paper for me, 
than I could tell it. The general result of slavery and war has 
been the almost complete extermination of the West Indian 
red man. A very few pure-blooded representatives of the race 
survive in two or three of the islands; and it would be a very 
good thing if these survivors were carefully examined, and if 
their number and condition were recorded. A few other people 
with red blood—so-called black Caribs—are to be found in St. 
Vincent, and probably in some other of the islands. These are 
hybrids between the genuine red West Indian and the imported 
black African, and are of very curious interest. Mr. Hawtayne, 
with much greater experience, can give you much better infor- 
mation of these people than can I. For my part, I may, how- 
ever, tell you that these island hybrids correspond exactly with 
the hybrids, not very rare in certain parts of Guiana and of 
Brazil, between red men and negroes. In Guiana they are called 
Cobungroos. Physically, at any rate, the mixture is a most 
successful one. Finer men, or better suited for life in the parts 
where their lot is cast, than the Cobungroos of the edge of the 
forest country of Guiana, it would be hard to imagine. I should 
like to place on record that it was to one of these ‘people, a young 
fellow named Gabriel, that I very largely owe my success in 
ascending Roraima. 

The few surviving traces of these extinct island races are 
naturally of the very greatest anthropelogical importance. These 
are chiefly of two kinds, one of which is represented by the few 
surviving traces of the languages of these races, that is of a few 
brief vocabularies and of a Jarge number of place-names; the 
other being represented by the products of the simple arts of 
these races, the implements of stone, shell, clay and wood. 

Concerning the traces of languages, all that I can here do is 
to remind you that, as regards the Arawak language of the 
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islands, Dr. Brinton has admirably summarised the little existing 
information in a paper contributed to the “Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society” (since reprinted in pamphlet 
form), and that a Carib grammar of the 17th century, by a French 
priest then resident in Dominica(?) exists, and has of late years 
been reprinted by M. Adam in Paris. I may add that Mr. Ling 
Roth, who will, I trust, be present at the reading of this paper, has 
made considerable study of the language of the island Arawaks, 
and will give you, I hope, more information on this subject than 
Ican. As regards the place-names, I have been for some years 
collecting them, and I hope soon to publish the information 
which they throw on the extinct people who originally gave 
them. To close my few remarks on the subject of language, I 
may also tell you that I possess the M.S. of an Arawak grammar 
written by the late Rev. W. H. Brett, a man of great learning 
on that subject; and that I also possess, through the extreme 
kindness of my American friends, a M.S. German-Arawak 
dictionary, compiled during the last century by a Moravian 
missionary. Both of these latter linguistic materials refer, it is 
true, to the Arawaks of the mainland, not to those of the islands, 
but they cannot fail when published, as I hope they will be in 
due time, to throw much light on the insular languages. 

More enduring than the linguistic traces are the implements 
of stone, shell, clay and wood. Various collections of these, 
some of considerable extent, have been made, and afford much, 
at present hardly used, material for study. Foremost should, I 
think, be mentioned the Latimer collection, now incorporated in 
the United States Museum at Washington. This collection was 
brought together by an Englishman, but an American subject, 
George Latimer, who was for a long period a merchant and 
American Consul in Porto Rico. It was bequeathed by him to 
the American nation. It has been admirably described by 
Professor Otis T. Mason in the “ Proceedings of the Smithsonian 
Institute.” Its fault, a fault, alas,common to almost every such 
collection, is that it carries with it no record of thé special place 
and circumstances of the discovery of each stone. Next, I 
suppose, in interest among the public collections must rank that 
portion of the Christy collection, in the British Museum, which 
consists of the stone implements from the West Indies. While 
it contains some very interesting examples, it is far from suffi- 
ciently representative, and I think I may safely plead with those 
Englishmen who are possessors of West Indian stone imple- 
ments to add them to our national collection, which has great 
need of such specimens. Another public collection, the Black- 
more Museum at Salisbury, contains some interesting West 
Indian examples, the best of which have been described in Mr. 
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E. T. Stevens’s “Flint Chips.” Turning now to private col- 
lections, among the more interesting of these may be mentioned 
that of Sir Thomas Graham Briggs, of Barbados. A selection of 
the best examples of this collection has been kindly lent to me 
by its owner, and many of them have been figured in my “Notes 
on West Indian Stone Implements,” in “Timehri,” our Guiana 
scientific journal. Another portion of this collection fills one of 
the large cases in the West Indian Court of the Exhibition. Mr. 
E. A. Atkinson, now of Trinidad, possesses a small but very 
interesting collection, some examples of which he has been good 
enough to give me, others he has lent me. These too have been 
figured in “Timehri.” Dr. H. A. Alford Nichols, of Dominica, 
has also brought together a considerable number of examples, 
the whole of which will be found in the Exhibition. My own 
collection, which, at least in point of numbers, exceeds any of 
these private collections, is unfortunately in Guiana, whence 
special circumstances prevented my bringing it, as I should 
like to have done, to the Exhibition. Various other small but 
very interesting collections, are, however, there shown, by M. Th. 
Rousselot, Esq. 

Of these the first should be especially examined. 

Time forbids my describing in any very great detail the 
material thus nominally brought together. I may, however, 
briefly allude to some of the more interesting features of the 
collection thus laid before your imagination. 

I think there is now hardly any part of the world from 
which stone implements have not been procured, and it isa 
platitude to remark that of these certain types occur with 
wonderful similarity, almost everywhere. Commonest of these 
is what I have elsewhere described as the “ petalloid” type. 
Its chief representive is shaped like the long narrow petal of a 
flower, e.g., of a ranunculus. Round this representative of the 
type may be grouped many more or less slight variations of form. 
But taking the type as a whole it may be said to be spread 
universally over the globe. The explanation of this of course 
is, that implements of this shape are, as axes, adzes, and chisels, 
tools for the simplest, earliest, and most necessary purposes, and 
that their form is consequently that naturally first devised by 
one of the earliest efforts of imagination by all primitive folk, 
whether isolated or not, in all parts of the world. It is as 
common in the West Indies as elsewhere, and many examples 
of it will be found in the show cases of the Exhibition, Some 
of them will be found to be polished and finished to a very 
high degree. Especially may attention be called to one extra- 
ordinarily highly polished and beautiful example from Antigua, 
the property of Bishop Branch. 
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But in the matter of stone implements, as in other matters, 
if the earliest devised forms of the most primitive folk are the 
same, or very nearly the same, in all parts of the world, the 
next, and in increasing degree, all further devised forms are apt 
to be different in different parts of the world. That is, each 
folk, starting from a very similar because very simple form, 
develops for itself, according to its own peculiar surrounding 
circumstances, higher forms specially suited to its own circum- 
stances. Thus just as it is true that implements of the simplest 
kind from different parts of the world are of identical form, so 
it is true that implements of more elaborate kind are, more or 
less, of distinct and peculiar form in each different part of the 
world. The type of implement peculiar to the West Indies is 
very peculiar, I believe I may say unique, and indicates so high 
an artistic advance that it is a matter of extreme regret that 
more of the circumstances which led to this advance are not 
known. I may add in treating of these artistic forms that 
the materials employed were of various kinds, including not 
only stone, but also clay, wood, and, though this does not lend 
itself to much artistic elaboration, shell. 

The peculiarity of this West Indian art may not unfairly be 
described as the application of an unusual elaborateness of 
sculpture. This was probably first used as a mere means of 
adorning implements of practical utility. This stage is well 
illustrated by many examples in the exhibition, of which the 
following may be especially noted :— 

1. One in left hand large case, winged and grooved, thus— 

Nowhere else, I believe, but in the West Indies, or 
oe possibly on the immediately adjoining mainland, would 

such a form be found. It is a specially good example 

of many forms more or less slightly diverging from it, 
and the whole group thus formed should, I think, be regarded 
as the most remarkable feature in the history of the West 
Indian stone age. 

2. A large example, in the same case, from the Grenada 
Public Library, should also be especially noted for the sake of 
comparison. 

3. A form approaching that already mentioned, but perforated, 
should also be noted. They are fairly common in the West 
Indies, and there are one or two examples, though no very fine 
one, in the Exhibition. Its shape is here represented— 

That these examples thus described were not in- 
dividual eccentricities, but represent forms once com- 
monly made, is, I think, shown by the fact that they 
occur not only in considerable numbers, but of all 

sizes, from barely an inch long to twelve inches loug and more. 
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But if, as has been suggested, this sculpture was first applied 
as mere ornament to practical implements, it seems to have 
been used, probably later, for the adornment of stones, or of 
other material, for merely ornamental, or perhaps symbolic, pur- 
poses. It seems as though the West Indian sculptor ran riot with 
his art and often wrought an implement, frequently at the cost 
of what must have been considerabie labour, into curious forms 
apparently impossible of practical use. Before describing some 
of these forms, which have been described somewhat meaning- 
lessly as “ banner-stones ”—and the term, in default of a better, 
is useful—I will just point out two facts bearing on this special 
matter. The first is that still at the present day the red men of 
the mainland are very apt when they see a piece of wood of 
curious natural form—suggesting, say, some animal—to take 
that wood and, with more or less artistic touches, to complete 
its resemblance to that animal. It is perhaps worth notice as a 
curious survival of, or reversion to, this practice that there is at 
Stratford-on-Avon, a man who has a museum—a “ phusoglyptic 
museum” he calls it—of such natural pieces of wood which, 
merely by a few touches of art, he has transferred to the shapes 
of various animals. The second fact to which I propose to 
refer is that there is another possible explanation than that 
yiven above of the historical relation of the West Indian 
banner-stones to the West Indian practical implements orna- 
mented by sculpture; and this is that the red man first applied 
sculpture merely by way of amusement to certain stones the 
natural shape of which suggested some peculiar form to his 
mind, and that having thus developed his artistic skill, he then 
only in the second place applied this artistic sculpture to the 
ornamentation of the practical implements of simple form 
which he was already in the habit of using. The difference 
between the two possible theories is merely this: the one 
suggests that sculpture was first applied to the development, in 
an artistic line, of practical implements, and then was allowed 
to run riot in the production of “ banner-stones”; the other 
that banner-stones were first made as an amusement, and the 
art thus gained was combined with that employed in the pro- 
duction of practical implements. 

Leaving the choice between these two theories open, I will 
now turn to the description of one or two examples of banner- 
stones. 

1. The very essential idea of a “banner-stone” being that it 
should be of no (unless of symbolic) use, I may allude first 
to one which fulfills these conditions most perfectly. I have 
placed a photograph of the stone in one of the cases of imple- 
ments from British Honduras. Its form is so eccentric and 
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meaningless as to defy description, and I can only advise those 
who are interested in such matters to examine the photograph. 
The original implement is part of the Atkinson collection, but 
is now in my care. It must have been manufactured at the 
cost of a very considerable amount of labour. It has been fully 
described and figured in “ Timehri.” 


REMARKS on the CARIBS. 
By G. H. HawtTayyeg, Esq., C.M.G. 


There is not much to be said by me in addition to what is con- 
tained in Mr. Im Thurn’s paper. In the Island of St. Vincent 
there were and still are, two kinds of Caribs, one the yellow or red 
man whom the paper just read mentions, and the other a hybrid 
race a mixture of yellow Caribs with some African slaves who 
about 1632 were wrecked on the shores of Bequia, an island close 
to St. Vincent. Quarrels and wars arose between the two tribes, 
and eventually the black Caribs settled on the leeward or north- 
western coast, and the yellow on the opposite side of the island. 
They were formidable enemies to the British, whose army of 
5,000 men, led by Sir Ralph Abercrombie and other distinguished 
generals, had a difficult task to subdue their savage opponents, 
aided by officers and men of the French Republican army. One 
of these black Caribs, Chatoyer, was the leader of the rebels. 
There is an engraving in the West Indian Court from a picture 
painted for Sir William Young from life, representing this savage 
chief and his five wives. Their features show their partly African 
descent, and the women are there represented carrying their loads 
in sunanas, which are baskets woven from a species of Maranta, 
strung on the back and supported by a band across the forehead, 
just as the figure of the Acawoi woman in the British Guiana Court 
is carrying hers. These black Caribs, when African slaves were 
imported to till the fields of the European planters, became alarmed 
lest their descendants might be mistaken for those of the servile 
race, and compelled to labour, and so the practice was instituted of 
compressing the foreheads of newborn children so as to distinguish 
them from pure Africans. This custom, however, has long died 
out, but skulls are to be found with receding foreheads thus caused. 
The Black Caribs inhabit a small tract of land near the foot of the 
Souffriére Mountain granted to them in 1805. They are excellent 
boatmen and live by fishing. They also make a few baskets of 
neat workmanship. In 1879 the black and yellow Caribs were said 
to number 431, but of these several were not of pure blood. In 
1735 they were estimated at 10,000, but many were killed in the 
war of 1795-6, and upward of 5,000 were transported to Ruatan in 
the Bay of Honduras. The prisoners of war were, however, first 
sent to a small island near St. Vincent, called Balliceaux, where 
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several died, and where many graves containing their remains 
with fragments of pottery and shells still exist. Moreover, a good 
many of the Black Caribs were alarmed at the eruption of the 
Souffriére volcano in 1812, and quitted St. Vincent for Trinidad. 

The axes, or stone implements, are found in great number in St. 
Vincent, Dominica, Grenada, and other islands. They are sup- 
posed by many to be “‘thunderbolts,” and this arises possibly from 
their being found after a storm when the tropical rains wash away 
a portion of the surface land and expose these relics buried but a 
few inches beneath. They are still made in the far interior of 
Guiana. 

The stone from which they are manufactured is of two or three 
kinds. The fine green description from which the smaller and 
keener edged ones are formed does not exist in St. Vincent. It 
may be, as Mr. Im Thurn surmises, that this stone material was 
brought from some distant place as an article of barter amongst 
the Caribs. 

Various forms of these stone implements are found throughout 
the islands and Guiana, and I may mention that some years ago I 
obtained in St. Vincent a stone implement about the size and shape 
of a peach but as it were pinched up at one end into a thin ridge, 
which was perforated with a small hole. This specimen was the 
only one of the kind I had ever seen, until when taking it to the 
Christy Museum, I found some exactly similar among the Scandi- 
navian stone implements, and which were supposed to be used as 
sinkers by fishermen. .This will show how widely these stone 
weapons and tools are distributed. 

There is in the New South Wales Court one shell implement 
found in Duke of York’s Island closely resembling the Barbadoes 
type, which is another noteworthy instance of distribution. The 
stone implements in the same case resemble those found in the 
West Indian Islands and British Guiana. They are, however, 
termed tomahawks, for which there does not appear sufficient 
authority. 

One article of purely Carib manufacture to be seen in the British 
Guiana Court is the matapie,a long bag or sac woven from the 
rind of one of the Maranta tribe. It is so made as to become con- 
stricted when pulled longitudinally, and is used to press out from 
the grated root of the cassava, or manioc, the poisonous juice. The 
Acawoi woman already mentioned is seated on a lever by which 
downward pressure is sustained on the matapie, which is suspended 
from a beam. This appliance is also found in the West Indian 
Islands, and in St. Vincent is known by its French name 
coulévre. 

A gentleman who recently visited the British Guiana Court 
informs me that a similar utensil is or was used in Fiji to squeeze 
out dye from a plant, but that the basket-work was so constructed 
as to be twisted in contrary directions when pulled, so that the 
vegetable mass enclosed in it was wrung instead of being simply 
pressed. 
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The implements found in Barbadoes are for the most part made 
from the centre of the conch shell, probably because that island 
does not contain any hard stone. 

Of the Carib language little was known to the black Caribs of 
St. Vincent of twenty years ago, when the numerals after five were 
the French six, sept, huit, &c., and the names of certain things, as 
knives, guns, &c., were also given in French patois. 

Interesting results would probably follow a systematic explora- 
tion of the graves of the Caribs at Balliceaux. Some years ago I 
made a hasty examination of one, but the bones in it were all in 
small fragments. Conch and other shells abounded, and I obtained 
several pieces of pottery, chiefly masks, rudely formed, and which 
appeared to have been the ears or handles of earthenware vessels. 
At Battewia, a neighbouring island, there is a large cave in which a 
wooden seat or stool was discovered, and no doubt other relics 
might be obtained there. There is also a Carib cave on the 
windward side of St. Vincent, at different spots in which 
island sculptured stones are found. Those. which I most 
clearly recollect are a stone or rock in a field above the town of 
Barrowallie on the side of which is engraved a human face looking 
due west, and a large flat rock with the upper surface extensively 
carved, and which is supposed to have been a sacrificial altar. 
This is on Rutland Vale Estate, also on the leeward side. At 
Yambou Vale, on the windward coast, are other remains. A com- 
parison of these rude sculptures or engravings with those found in 
Guiana would be most interesting. 

When going round the cases in the Exhibition, a lady informed 
me that the “cocked hat” stones resembled closely an implement 
of hard clay used in the present day in Egypt to remove dried 
mud from the feet, and marked, as are the stones, on the flat surfaces 
with lines. This struck me as being very interesting. 

I should like to remark in connection with what has been written 
by Mr. Im Thurn as to semi-lunar ornaments of silver having been 
given to Chiefs of the Red men, the form of which was presumably 
copied from stone articles of a similar form, that it is on record that 
when the Chief of the Black Caribs of St. Vincent, Chatoyer, was 
killed in the Carib war of 1794, upon him was found a silver semi- 
lunar ornament with an inscription, which had been given to him 
hy William IV, when Prince William Henry, and serving in the 
Navy ; but this semi-lonar ornament was evidently copied from the 
gorget then worn by military officers, and of which specimens are 
common. It may be therefore that the Dutch semi-lunar ornaments 
spoken of by Mr. Im Thurn were also imitations or adaptations of 
the gorget formerly worn by military men. 


Note by HypDE CLARKE, Esq., Vice-President. 
Among Mr. Borlase’s gold ornaments in the West Indian 
Court, it will be observed that the hand of most of the human 
figures consists of three fingers, the feet also have three toes. 
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The same thing will be found in the New Zealand Depart- 
ment. 

This is an illustration, among many, of the common descent 
of all these objects from one system of symbology. 

It is found in characters, and can be recognised even now in 
those of China. 

Three is found to be treated as equivalent to the plural. 


On Khita (Hittite) sculpture, three hairs represent the mane 


of the lion, and the same in the emblematic writings brought 
by Capt. Gill from the Moso district in S.W. China. 

In Plate XIII of the Report on Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
1878, by Dr. Geo. M. Dawson (Geological Survey of Canada) 
the hand is represented with three fingers, as in the cases cited 
in New Zealand and Central America. These may be regarded 
as related to the Pacific regions. 


REMARKS on the NATIVES of BRITISH NoRTH AMERICA. 
By Dr. JoHN Rak. 


Dr. Joun Raz being called upon to make a few remarks on the 
subject of the aborigines of British North America, said that it was 
too large and importart a subject to be dealt with satisfactorily in 
the very short space of time allowed. 

Dr. Rae agreed with the Chairman that it was a pity there was 
no special exhibit of Indian work sent to the Colonial Exhibition, 
although there may be seen at one part of the Canadian Court 
a very considerable quantity of native work for sale. A ve 
interesting collection of the weapons, tools, pipes, bedding, clothing, 
&c., used and worn by the different tribes, might have been brought 
together. The Indians with whom Dr. Rae is best acquainted are 
those of the wooded country, of whom the Maskegon, or “ swampy,” 
Crees form a very large portion, to the south and south-east of 
the Hudson Bay Territory, whilst the Chipewyans, Dog Ribs or 
slaves, Slave Indians, Louchoux, &c., occupy the more distant 
lands to the north-west, in the Athabasca and McKenzie River 
districts. All of these tribes are more or less docile and friendly, 
having been treated with much kindness, firmness, and judgment 
for a number of generations by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
have for many years excluded alcoholic drinks from a country more 
than half the size of Europe, and the officers of the Company have 
also willingly given up their small yearly allowance, a few dozens 
of wine and brandy, that the Indians could not have it to say that 
they took to themselves what they refused to the natives. These 
Indians make very good voyageurs, either in summer in boats and 
canoes, or in winter on snow-shoe journées. They are found to be 
trustworthy and obedient. In summer it is desirable to employ 
them, as they are thus prevented killing fur-bearing animals when 
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out of season. They get well paid and well fed whilst so engaged, 
and thus earn some means to purchase supplies for winter. Many 
of these northern Indians have an unfortunate habit of destroying 
all their property on the death of any near relative, and thus they 
are kept very poor. I saw several cases of this during the few years 
I was on the McKenzie. I+ is rather hard on the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (who have so far unsuccessfully endeavoured to stop the 

ractice) as all the property destroyed may not have been paid for. 

hese northern Indians might tame the reindeer as the “ Laps” do, 
but they think that to do so would bring upon them all kinds of 
misfortunes. It is difficult to say why the Louchoux living next 
to, and the hereditary (?) enemies of, the Eskimos, should be so 
unlike other red men in appearance, manner, dress, and habits. 
Both men and women are very fine looking; their wealth is in 
beads, of which the men wear a profusion, tastefully ornamenting 
their leather garments. They usually carry a dress suit to put 
on in the evening, or on arrival at a trading station. They (the 
men) have their feet compressed when young, but not to such 
an extent as to prevent them from walking comfortably, and wear 
immense pigtails, a custom which the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
people are gradually getting them to give up, as by a great 
addition of fat, feathers, &c., these tails become offensive and very 
heavy. The children are carried in cradles differing from those 
of any other native tribes. 

Some persons seem to think that the Eskimos live outside 
British America; this is so little the case that about 4,500 miles 
of the northern boundary of the Dominion of Canada are fre- 
quented by these interesting people, who in Dr. Rae’s opinion, 
bear evidence of a previous state of civilisation, especially in their 
kind treatment of their wives. Dr. Rae also thinks that the 
Eskimos came from across Behring Strait from Asia. Their 
traditions and many other things point in that direction, and they 
are in no way related to the ancient cave men of Europe. 


Professor Fiower said that his investigation into the physical 
characteristics of the Eskimos led him to agree entirely with Dr. 
Rae’s conclusions derived from other sources. He looked upon the 
Eskimos as a branch of the North Asiatic Mongols (of which the 
Japanese may be taken as a familiar example),who in their wander- 
ings across the American continent in the eastward direction, 
isolated almost as perfectly as an island population would be, . 
hemmed in on one side by the eternal polar ice, and on the other 
by hostile tribes of American Indians, with whom they rarely, if 
ever, mingled, have gradually developed special modifications of 
the Mongolian type, which increase in intensity from west to east, 
and are seen in their greatest perfection in the inhabitants of 
Greenland, at all events in those in which no intercrossing with the 

~ Danes has taken place. The typical Eskimo is one of the most 
specialized of the human race, as far as cranial and facial characters 
are concerned, aud such scanty remains as have yet been discovered 
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of the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe present no structural 
affinities with him. Similar external conditions may have led to 
the adoption of similar modes of life, but this is a very unsafe test 
of race affinity. There is therefore little or no evidence to justify 
the assumption that the present inhabitants of the northernmost 
parts of America are the descendants of the men whose rude flint 
tools found in our drifts and caves excite so much interest and 
speculation. 


JUNE 22ND, 1886. 


CONFERENCE ON THE NATIVE RACES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


FrANcIs GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. Bonwick read a paper on the Native Races of 
Australia, upon which Dr. AHEARNE made some remarks. 


The PRESIDENT described and exhibited some objects from 
the New Guinea Court, and a large number of objects from 
Australia were described by Mr. Bonwick. 


The AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 
By James Bonwick, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


The short time allowed for this paper compels me to give 
only a brief and popular description of these aborigines. 

Their physique demands the first enquiry. 

In colour they are dark, but not quite black ; Europeans, as 
it is well known, may contract pigmentary stains in certain 
pathological states. An odour, somewhat resembling that 
emitted by a goat, has been detected. If not stoutly built, 
there is no deficiency in height. The shoulders are rather 
narrow, and the strength is reputed below that of the English. 
The breast of the female is pendulous in early motherhood. 

The base of the trunk differs from that of Europeans. The 
greatest distance of the iliac crests is relatively less. In narrow- 
ness of the basin, the native’s pelvis is more like the negro’s, 
and in its extreme narrowness suggests a relation to the ape 
family. The arms are longer than in any other race. In 50 
Australians the forearm varied from 17 to 19#; in 50 English, 
17 to 183. The leg measurements, 17 to 20 in the whites, gave 
17 to 22 for the others. In the woman, the leg is longer in 
proportion than with her native husband. 
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The hair, which is cylindrical, is not woolly or tufted as in 
Africans, or even as it was in the departed Tasmanians, though 
more or less curly, and always coarse. Often thick upon legs 
and arms, it is but sparsely scattered in the flowing beard. The 
cicatrices on shoulder and breast are tribal marks. 

A pyramidal shape of the head has been compared to that in 
old Gaulish reindeer-hunters and the boat-headed Brochmen of 
ancient north-east Scotland. The Australian head is more 
narrow than broad. A massive brow makes the forehead appear 
retreating, though often high, broad and convex. In the Western 
Australian Court, possessing the best native Australian exponents, 
a remarkably thick skuJl may be seen. The facial angle is 
variable. A retreating, feeble chin distinguishes all. While 
the mouth is large, the nose is flat, and repeatedly greater in 
width than length. Prognathism is pronounced. Teeth are 
powerful, well enamelled, with large crowns. 

They who accept the evolution doctrine as applied to the 
physical origin of man, regard the Australians as, in some 
respects, nearer than most existing peoples to the anthropoid 
apes. Many atavic reminiscences, or ancestral marks are 
distinguishable. In the soft parts, brown stains are noticed, as 
in negroes and the anthropoids. The lobule of the ear is more 
or less attached. There is a general uniformity of colour. The 
dental arch is of simian appearance. The first upper pre- 
molar tooth is stronger than the second, the lower molars are 
often equal in size, as in the chimpanzee, while the size and 
number of cuspides or points on the molars are ape-like. The 
form of the alveolar arch of the upper maxillary, and its prog- 
nathism, may be styled pithecoid. The retreating chin, narrow 
thorax, long upper members, contracted palm of hand, small 
skull capacity, narrow pelvis, and platycnemic or flattened 
bone of leg, are all supposed relics of transitional humanity. 
Australian females show more of these lower signs than males. 
In Bulwer Lytton’s “Coming Race,” woman is to be pre-eminent, 
physically and intellectually, over man. 

The origin of the Australians is doubtful. Believers in the 
existence of distinct evolutions of man, in different localities, 
cannot consider Australia a suitable birthplace, inasmuch as 
animals leading up to man are wanting there. A vacuity appears 
after the ancient order of marsupials. 

Man came to Australia as an immigrant, and was not of 
indigenous growth. He may have come before depression 
removed intervening bridges from other lands. The visitors, in 
all probability, found other inhabitants there. Tasmania, New 
Guinea, Timor, New Caledonia, Borneo, New Zealand, attest 
the presence of a very ancient, dark skinned, rather woolly- 
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haired race over a large area, anterior to the insular formation 
of those parts. As the immigrant Maories absorbed or destroyed 
such aborigines in New Zealand, so only here and there can the 
old type be detected now in Australia. 

The occupation by Australians, though to be reckoned by 
thousands of years, must have been subsequent to the separation 
of Tasmania from New Holland, as only the primitive race, not 
any Australians, were to be seen in the little Isle of Beauty. It 
was also subsequent to the depression isolating New Guinea. 

As the dark hill-tribes of India were ages before the advent 
of Hindoos proper, and as important geological changes have 
occurred since man first came to Britain, when no English 
Channel existed, when mammoths and cave bears roamed in our 
vales, we may be sure that the history of Australian natives, 
since they left the ancestral home, must cover a vast period of 
time. Admirers of old families should surely respect a people 
of so great an antiquity. 

Why were the Australians so long unknown to civilised 
nations? Neighbourly Malays found nothing to attract them in 
trade. Spaniards, Portugese, and Dutch were equally content to 
withhold from settlement. This want of contact with superiors 
accounts for much unprogressiveness, and an ignorance of metals. 
But if civilisation be connected with government, established 
rules of conduct, and conceptions of something beyond material 
existence, the people had a sort of civilization. Not indebted, 
as were Western Europeaus, to foreigners for knowledge of arts, 
what advance there was might be regarded as an evolved one. 
There are to be seen there no remains of a prior state of progress, 
or of even the temporary sojourn of a higher race. 

On the other hand, freemasonry, mysteries, circumcision, and 
other rites would seem to demand former contact, at ever so 
remote a period, with superior persons. Did the earliest 
Australians bring some light from lands now, perchance, sunk in 
the ocean ? 

Civilisation is ever insignificant among hunting inhabitants. 
There were no native animals in Australia to raise men to the 
pastoral stage, and where even European settlers found nothing 
indigenous worthy of cultivation as food, a native farming 
population could not be expected. The Australians were hide- 
bound, from a civilisation point of view. 

The arts can be represented by a few simple contrivances. 
Rude carvings on rocks or weapons, rude sketches in ochre upon 
rocks or bark, illustrate a far inferior artistic power to that of the 
long extinct tribe of Gaul, which has left us those clear scratch- 
ings to depict hunts after reindeer and mammoths, 

Faucy articles are to be seen in several Courts ; as tassels to 
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women’s bags, head-sticks prettily circled by their cut shavings, 
shields adorned with parti-coloured curves, and various orna- 
ments worn at corrobories made of feathers, fur, and human 
hair. Native persons were gaily got up in colours, arm and leg 
bands, necklaces of shells, seeds, or teeth, girdles of bark, fur, or 
hair, on festive occasions. 

Manufactures are in bags of grass, bark and string, dishes of 
bark, spoons of shell, head pads of fur or hair, nets of string, 
rope of plaited string, bone hooks for fishing, skin cloaks sewn 
with kangaroo sinews by bone needles, rude attempts at spinning 
on a couple of sticks, water bags of bark or grass, digging sticks, 
message sticks, and weapons. 

Hammers, chisels, and tomahawks are stones, sometimes ground 
to an edge, fixed by gum and cord on a cleft stick. The spear 
or boomerang arrests the kangaroo or emu, the stick brings down 
the bird, the spear, hook, and net procure the fish. Sometimes 
the man watches for his prey with uplifted spear, crouching or 
standing still in shallow water, raising his head occasionally for 
air. 

Force, if not much needed with the harmless animals of 
Australia, is exercised in tribal wars. Australians and Europeans 
alike have ideas of patriotism confined by certain territorial 
boundaries ; inside of which are friends, outside are foes. 

Spears of wood, with points hardened by fire, have sometimes 
barbs of jagged stone, or, since European occupation, broken glass 
or nails. Clubs are of various sorts, from simple knobbed sticks 
to formidable wooden weapons with a sharp edge, curved or 
angular. The wommera or throwing stick receives the spear, 
accelerating its motion, and straightening its course. 

A few boomerangs, chiefly employed in striking birds, are so 
constructed as to perform spiral revolutions in flight and return 
to the thrower after gaining their object. No boomerang was 
used in Tasmania, though known in Egypt. A gradual transition 
has been detected from the club to the boomerang, which is 
often a formidable weapon. 

Clothing, of skins, is rarely used by either sex, except in wet 
or cold weather. Nakedness is no shame with them. As a 
French traveller once remarked to a lady, “ With a pair of 
gloves you could clothe six men.” A fall of emu feathers, or 
tassels of skin, may be used in particular dances. The Western 
Australian Court has some singular head dresses. Adornments 
are almost entirely monopolised by the men; females are content 
with their natural charms. In his girdle the man carries his 
weapons and charms. 

Household goods are few where houses are but a lean-to of 
slabs of bark, and where cooking is performed by the simple 
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process of throwing the animal game in its skin on the fire. B 

of bark or grass hold water. Some advanced tribes have rude 
ovens in the ground. Stones are heated in a fire, placed in the 
hole in contact with the food, and covered with wet grass and 
earth for steaming purposes. 

Food for the limited population is abundant in wild fruits and 
roots, in birds, beasts and fishes. Pituri leaves, when chewed, 
enable the native to travel for days together without suffering 
hunger. The plant is only found towards the south-west of 
Queensland. Cannibalism, if not confessed, is an existing in- 
stitution of remote parts. The eating of the human kidney fat 
is supposed to increase bodily strength. Water has been their 
only beverage. No intoxicants, for drinking or smoking, were 
known among them. 

Home life there was not quite the dark scene some pictured. 
Hunting and play in the day, feasting, dancing, singing and 
joking in the evening, are the pastimes. Affection is witnessed 
between husband and wife, parent and child, tribesman and mate. 
The gambols of little ones afford constant amusement. Chastise- 
ment seldom falls upon children. Want of soft food for infants 
compels the mother to protract lactation to two or three years. 
Infanticide, abortion, and wife-beating are known in the 
Australian bush not less than in Europe and America. Morals 
are neither so elevated nor so debased as in the British Isles. 

Women are treated as the inferior, as elsewhere. They look 
for the lesser game, while men seek the larger. If not the dancers 
in the corrobory, they are the singers, musicians, and applauders. 

While Cupid plays his pranks alike in palaces and huts, he 
does not leave wild tribes neglected. The girl is the property of 
her father till ownership be transferred to a husband, as in this 
favoured country. There may be the promise in childhood, the 
gift in after years. The old custom of wife stealing is still kept 
up, though in pretence, with them, as it was till of late with us, 
‘now only surviving in the pelting of the robbing bridegroom 
with slippers by the lady’s friends. As late as 1688 a party of 
Highlanders carried off by force a number of Aberdeen damsels. 
Polygamy can be seldom practised, as women are fewer than 
men in the Bush. 

Marriages may be contracted in the tribe, but not in the same 
family or special class, in or out of the tribe. Bishop Salvado, 
of Western Australia, records the complexity of arrangements as 
to intermarriage in the six tribal families near him. In the 
north-west the Kimera and the Paljari may intermarry. While 
the child of a Kimera man and Paljari woman is a Boorungnoo, 
that by a Paljari man and Kimera woman is a Bannighu. The off- 
spring of a Boorungnoo man and Bannighu woman becomes 
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again a Kimera, when that of a Bannighu man and Boorungnoo 
woman is a Paljari. 

There is no marriage ceremony, no wedding trousseau, no kiss, 
and no honeymoon. It is usual at a certain season for all men 
to leave their wives together for weeks, going off to a distance by 
themselves. 

Sickness is met by kindly attention, by charms, surgical 
appliances, medicinal herbs, local poultices, and medicated baths. 
The vulgar means may be as efficacious as the supernatural. 
Death occasions the break up of a camp. The body, doubled 
up, may be buried in a shallow grave, set up in a tree, or laid 
upon a rude platform. Sometimes it is burnt to ashes. 

Australians were commonly thought religionless. Words 
have been considered to imply a Creator. Traditions are told of 
a great old man in the sky, with a family of sons, but no lubra 
or wife. A well-meaning missionary once fancied he detected in 
their language notions of Trinity and Redemption, Heaven and 
Hell. 

There is no doubt that they believe in spirits. Like the Jews 
of Gospel days, they held that bad men could become bad 
spirits or devils to plague the living. Charms, in potent 
words by a suitable person, could drive out the devil-cause of 
sickness. After death, it was thought men would go to the 
land of souls, where baby ghosts are stored before being wanted 
here. In dances and traditions there is an idea of a resurrection. 
At man-making in one place the lad is buried in dust, and 
jumped upon, then suddenly dragged out amidst a shout of tribal 
joy. He was dead, and is alive again. 

They are not insensible to Christian teaching. Missionaries 
complain less of their stupidity than of inconstancy. ‘They 
accept readily, and forget readily. Every Australian colony has 
had its missions, under various religious denominations, and _ 
always well supported by the State. The Episcopalian Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Churches, Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans and Moravians, English and Italians, Germans 
and French, Scotch and Spaniards, have tried to raise these 
people. The Moravians have been latterly very useful in 
Victoria. The two youths here present are from their excellent 
school. 

In Western Australia is the celebrated New Norcia Mission 
of Spanish monks, founded, amidst poverty and trial, by Fathers 
Serra and Salvado, The latter, now a Bishop, continues his 
admirable labours. It is not all lessons and preaching there, but 
plenty of music and play. The mission cricket eleven lately 
beat the English club at Perth, and could have astonished us at 
lord’s. The native community there own sheep and cattle, 
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vineyards, and cornfields, are vocalists and instrumentalists at 
church services, and are taught painting, telegraphy, &c. The 
monks work with the blacks, and win them by sympathy, while 
never neglecting heart training. A prohibitive cordon is drawn 
around the extensive estate to keep whites at a distance. 
Already one sign of decadence is seen in the paucity of births. 
The end is approaching. 

An English missionary upon the Murray, where the natives 
have long mixed with our people, has lately published a col- 
lection of letters written by his converts, as evidence of his 
successful teaching. One aborigine wrote thus to his fellows :— 
“T know something of what hell is like. When I was a boy I 
fell into a big corrobory fire, and was badly burnt. I've been in 
the fire. I know what that is. I believe that hell is far hotter.” 
The missionary is sadly tried by drunkenness and debauchery at 
his station, and mourns over the decrease of scholars. 

Civilisation and religion have advanced for a time. But the 
ploughman tires, and takes to his hunt again. The scholar 
becomes a drunkard, or enters the Native Police. The convert 
lapses, or dies. The race, as a race, is not rising. All surround- 
ings are too much for the man. The weight of our civilisation 
crushes him. ‘To mix with his own, to marry in the tribe, is to 
be degraded once more. To dwell with Whites is to receive 
ridicule, not brotherhood. Well educated girls have gladly fled 
tor love from a civilised home to the native camp. The heart 
has often vindicated its claim over civilised proprieties. 

In their intelligence, Australians have been deemed lower 
than most natives from their having no knowledge of metals, 
not comprehending numbers and time, not being inclined to 
till the ground. And yet, apart from their quick perception 
and skill in hunting, the aptness of some, at least, to acquire 
European learning, shows that they are improvable. 

The adoption of their fathers’ creed is no direct witness of 
racial inferiority. Many Englishmen rejoice to follow old times, 
and boast of their consistency in unchanged opinions. They 
seek no light, want no light, and refuse the light as much 
as the poor Australians ; though, fortunately for them, favoured 
with ancestors who had been willing to listen and change. 

Abashed and confounded by the obtrusive knowledge and 
power of Europeans, as the roused bat would be when suddenly 
thrust into sunlight, the aborigines have been hastily misjudged. 
Englishmen who know their speech have a good opinion of their 
intelligence. In some mission schools the percentage in exami- 
nations. has been remarkable. 

The Talking or Message Stick is, at any rate, the beginning of 
a written code of thought. As several of these sticks are to be 
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seen in the Western Australian Court, it is sufficient to say that 
notches, scratchings and sketches made upon them have a 
definite meaning to those taught the signs. If not up to the 
standard of Peruvian quippas or Egyptian hieroglyphics, they 
serve to tell their tale. 

Australian languages have been esteemed variations from one 
original tongue, or a crossing of flexional and monosyllabic 
speech. There is in the East much of the agglutinate. Re- 
duplicatives, though far fewer than with Maories, are not un- 
common. The phonetic system is much the same all over the 
island-continent. Some have considered the consonants g, b, d 
not primarily belonging to the language, and occurring only as a 
transformation of 7, ¢, c, py. Most words are written with a, ¢,1, 0, 
r, 1, gn, p, 7, t, W, 

Western Australian is less flexional than Eastern. The phrase 
is composed of successive roots as in Siamese. In South 
Australia is seen the transition from the agglutinate to the 
flexional. Opinions differ as to grammatical construction. One 
missionary found 15 voices, 6 tenses, and 8 participles in a 
single dialect. Mr. Protector Moorhouse, of Adelaide, saw no 
auxiliaries, and declared all verbs attributives. As the first and 
second personal pronouns are so similar all over Australia, he 


supposed, as he once told me, that a single pair formed the earliest 

inhabitants of the continent. Pronouns are most crude, least 

flexional, and more Turanian than Aryan. As may be expected, 

there is a great want of words to express abstract ideas. The 

dual is known. Numbers are — enough. A hand expresses 
i 


5, two hands indicating 10. th some dialects, names are 
given to the 5; others make 4 by repeating 2; and those with 
only two words for numbers join 1 and 2 for 3. Tally sticks, 
with notches, are sometimes now employed. 

Intelligence can be gauged by current beliefs, though views 
cherished by one party may be only idle superstitions to another. 
Australian natives are derided for believing in demoniacal 
possession, still accepted throughout Europe and America. 
Condemned aboriginal magic is honoured among ourselves as 
animal magnetism and clairvoyance. 

Wizards claim the precious gifts of healing and inflicting 
diseases, causing rain and thunder, aiding friends and des- 
troying foes, suddenly transporting themselves to distant places 
and assuming foreign forms, foretelling future events and 
knowing the hidden past, conversing with spirits of the dead 
and utilizing supernatural beings. A healing wizard sucks out 
the disease, in the form of a stone or bone cast by malignant 
demons. To expel a devil requires a proper formula by a duly 
qualified operator. Magic sticks, crystals, or bones, and the 
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whirling round of magic boards by means of a string are aids to 
native wonder-workers. 

Some thrust subjects into a deep sleep, hypnotize them so that 
they call a spade by any other name than spade, see visions, and 
reveal secrets. A man wills a death, and the patient gradually 
wastes away. ‘The possession of a hair from the body expedites — 
the magician’s art. Some black seers command the elemental | 
spirits, fetch back the departed soul of a person, and bring 
ghosts visibly to camp fires. They can invisibly ride upon the - 
spirits as easily as a witch on the devil’s broomstick, and cause 
them to speak in native language. 

The seers are devout believers in their own powers, which, in 
most cases, fell upon them in dreams by spirit agency. They 
supplement spiritual endowments with arts acquired from aged 
magicians, Extraordinary powers decay, or are lost by drink and 
social disorganization, in some quarters where even the demons 
have retired before the stronger forces of modern civilisation. 

Magic is useful in affairs of the heart. By it a girl is enticed 
from the camp fire to her secreted lover, while parents are being 
lulled to sleep by a charm. But friends engage then another 
professional to throw a spell ever the legs of the runaways. 

‘The Jump-up- Whitefellow idea, or reappearance after death in 
white guise, is a rude confession of the Resurrection. A sup- 
posed likeness to the beloved departed has saved lives of ship- 
wrecked or wandering whites among savages. In Mr. Hayter’s 
charming story in verse, “ Carboona,” a young girl, who had lost 
her lover in battle, recognised in the wild white man, Buckley, 
of Port Philip, her returned betrothed, and henceforth called 
him her lord. 

Young-men-making is attended by mysteries, some of a phallic 
kind. The lad was maimed, got a new name, received a sacred 
stone, heard solemn secrets, was adorned with a girdle of human 
hair, and, by breathing and imposition of hands, was made one of 
the initiated. 

Circumcision, or some such artificial deformity, is known at 
the Sound, the Bight, the Gulf of Carpentaria, South Australia, 
but rarely eastward, and was never seen in Tasmania. Practised 
several thousands of years in Egypt, adopted by Jews, Mahome- 
tans, and many oriental Christians, favoured by sun worshippers 
of antiquity, it seems strange to find that it existed among 
isolated Australians. 

Native dances are full of mysticism, suggesting ideas of 
creation, spiritual influence, and the life to come, while telling of 
serpent, sun, and phallic worships. 

Freemasonry was noticed in the interior by an explorer. An 
old man put right knee to right knee, breast to breast, giving hand 
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tokens. On these being returned by the English mystic brother, 
expressive approval followed. 

However, and whenever, in the past these several institutions 
arose, their very existence does not mark Australians, as some 
affect to believe, but little removed from the monkey or dog in 
their intelligence. 

The rights of aboriginal peoples have been questioned. Un- 
improved land, say many, should be appropriated by those who 
will use it. This law applies only when whites are strong 
and blacks are weak, not between whites themselves. 

Supposed outrages by native trespassers. were duly succeeded 
by supposed acts of justice. The speared bullock was revenged 
by shooting anybody of a tribe. New comers assumed that the 
natives were British subjects, less for the purpose of their pro- 
tection than for justification in hangingthem. Tribal laws were 
scornfully ignored, and unknowable English ones took their 

lace. 

. Any evidence of a native was legally valueless against a 
European. Though ill-treatment of lubras excited natural 
feelings in husbands and fathers, the personal injury of a white 
was often the cause of the slaughter of many blacks. In 1849. 
when at the home of the gentle and brave Captain Sturt, I heard 
him say “Thank God! in all my explorations I never caused the 
death or suffering of a single native.” 

Our aborigines being always in the hunting stage were never 
numerous. Children were few, and often died early. North 
Australia, in parts unoccupied by us, has the strongest tribes. 

The decline of the race is nota little owing to the loss of native 
rights, the break up of tribal order, and that introduction of our 
nineteenth-century habits, which only resulted in the’ foresters’ 
acquirement of our vices. Strong drink has been their chief 
foe, and greatest means of destruction. One imported disease 
has desolated the tribes, arrested births, crushed out self-respect, 
and hurried the shamed and despairing to death. British law 
made but feeble efforts to repress evils, and tender-hearted 
colonists witness with helpless dismay the sad disappearance. 
A German, who had a mission for twenty years, once said to 
me, “It broke my heart to stay any longer there.” 

Only a few miserable remnants of powerful tribes linger on 
in dirt and drink. All the Tasmanians have gone, and Maories 
_ will soon be following. Pacific Islanders are departing childless. 
Australian aborigines as surely are descending to the grave. 
Old races everywhere give place to the new. Are we, British 
people, after the survival of the fittest doctrine, to be some day 
supplanted by a more overwhelming or more cultured race ? 
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JUNE 29TH, 1886. 


CONFERENCE ON THE NATIVE RACES OF NEW 
ZEALAND AND THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. F. W. PENNEFATHER read a paper on the Natives of New 
Zealand, upon which Sir JULIUS voN Haast made some 
remarks. 


The Hon. J. E. MAson read a paper upon the Aborigines of 
Fiji, and exhibited a number of specimens of native workman- 
ship. 

Mr. W. C. DEVEREUX and the Rev. G. Brown joined in the 
discussion. 


On the Natives of NEw ZEALAND. 
By F. W. PENNEFATHER, Esq. 


I po not think it necessary here to enter into the question of 
the origin of the Maori race. It has been so frequently dis- 
cussed, and so many works have been written proving, at least 
to the satisfaction of the authors, that they are descendants of 
the ancient Mexicans, Hittites, Israelites, Malays, and Aryans, 
that no useful purpose could be served by either reiterating old 
theories, or inventing new ones. I will merely say that what 
must impress every traveller is the great variety of type and 
colour which they exhibit—a strong argument for supposing 
that they are a mixed race; and that wherever they really came 
from, they are certainly not aboriginals; and, therefore, even if 
it be a law of nature that aboriginals must fade away and dis- 
appear before the white man, that can have no bearing on the 
present question. 

So closely are the New Zealanders allied to the brown-skinned 
inhabitants of the islands nearer to the Equator that, to quote 
the words of Mr. Sterndale in the report presented to the New 
Zealand Government in 1884, when speaking of the various 
branches of the great Polynesian family, “ Their language is so far 
identical that they readily understand one another without the 
intervention of an interpreter. Their socia] customs are analo- 
gous ; - their traditions and habits of thinking are the same. 
They have but one ancient name whereby they distinguish 
themselves from the rest of humanity—Maori.” 
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It is impossible to state, with anything approaching accuracy, 
the numbers of the Maories who were in New Zealand in the 
early days of the colony. There are reasons to believe that the 
early settlers over-estimated them. The parts of the country 
first occupied by Europeans were, as we now know, just those 
where the native population was densest. Information was, in 
many cases, derived from the chiefs; each of whom, with the 
same feeling of pride as that which actuated the Scottish chief- 
tains of former days, was anxious to represent his tribe as being 
as numerous as possible. 

It is conjectured that fifty years ago the Maories in New 
Zealand amounted to about 80,000; in 1858 to 56,000; at the 
present time there are not more than 35,000. The principal 
causes of this lamentable decay are drink ; diseases, both infec- 
tious and contagious; Hwropean clothing, which has been sub- 
stituted for the old waterproof mat ; peace, which has not only 
deprived them of what was at least the healthy and manly 
occupation of fighting, and was to a Maori the principal object 
in life, but also has induced them to leave their old fortified 
villages on the hills and live in damp swampy ground near 
their potato cultivations ; and wealth, which produces idleness 
—a curse to any race, but doubly so to an uncultured one. 

The history of the Maories naturally divides itself into three 
periods ; first, from their arrival in New Zealand until the immi- 
gration of the Europeans; secondly, from that until the end of 
the war ; thirdly, the present time. The peculiar arts and cus- 
toms of the uncivilised Maories can be explained better in 
the New Zealand Court, amongst Dr. Buller’s collection of 
curiosities, than in this room; the period of the war is now 
happily only a matter of ancient history; I shall, therefore, 
proceed at once to consider the condition of the race in the 
present, and their prospects in the future. 

Now all are agreed that the objects to be aimed at are to pro- 
mote the advancement in civilisation of the Maori race, and to 
arrest their decay in numbers. Various means have been sug- 
gested. It has been argued by some that the proper course for 
the Colonial Government to take is to encourage their inde- 
pendent nationality—to allow them to advance towards civilisa- 
tion in their own way, without forcing them to become sham 
Europeans. Some, on the other hand, declare that if the 
natives were only treated in precisely the same manner as 
Europeans—if there were no special laws as to native lands, 
for instance—the whole difficulty would disappear. I believe 
that such views can only be put forward by those who have 
not studied the question, which appears to me. increasingly 
difficult, if not insoluble. It must be remembered that the 
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Maories are divided into tribes which have attained to very 
different stages of civilisation. Without speaking of the South 
Island, where the natives do not amount in all to 2,000, and 
are scattered about in small settlements amongst vastly pre- 
ponderating numbers of Europeans, even in the North there is 
no one body of natives. The important and prosperous tribes 
to the north of Auckland never joined in the “King” movement. 
To force them to submit to it now would be unjust in the ex- 
treme. Others, on the east coast, have long ceased to recog- 
nise the authority of the King; some again maintain a sort of 
sentimental regard for him, but would repudiate his inter- 
ference. In proof of this, I may mention that in January 
last a large native gathering was held at Hastings, in Hawke’s 
Bay, to consider the provisions of a Bill which was to be 
introduced into the New Zealand Parliament the ensuing 
Session with reference to native lands. It was attended by 
Maories from all parts of the island, with the sole exception of 
the Waikato District, where the natives are the adherents of 
Tawhiao, the titular King. The authority of the local chiefs 
has also died out. It appears, therefore, to me to be an absolute 
impossibility for the Maories, as a whole, to have a Government 
separate from that of the Europeans; they may be, it is true, 
and are, separately represented in the Colonial Parliament; and 
in those parts of the country where they predominate they 
could, if they desired, conduct the affairs of the local Govern- 
ment for themselves under the existing statutes providing for 
the government of counties and boroughs; but anything further 
I believe to be impossible. 

For other reasons also I believe the encouragement of an in- 
dependent Maori nationality to be neither possible nor desirable. 
They cannot remain stationary in the midst of a progressive 
community ; they must either advance or decay. The native 
customs are absolutely antagonistic to progress. Take, for 
example, the tenure of land. It is tribal; no individual pos- 
sesses even a usufruct of his cultivation. Who will drain, fence, 
or grow crops, if he has no security that hundreds may not 
swoop down upon him to share the rewards of his labour? “In 
seed-time visitors are few, in harvest they are many,” was an 
old Maori proverb. Or again, instance the old custom of “ utu” 
which still prevails in remote districts, By it, if a misfortune 
befel a man, such as the loss of a child or a canoe, his neigh- 
bours had a right to come to his whare, and seize all his posses- 
sions, even his clothes. How can you inculcate thrift to men 
who may any day be reduced to beggary through no fault of 
their own ? 

Turning now to the other view—that if Maori and European 
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were treated equally the native difficulty would disappear, I 
can only say that it is a most excellent sentiment, but hard to 
work out. The land question is the first to confront us. Before 
land held by native custom can be dealt with in the same 
manner as that owned by Europeans, the title must be ascer- 
tained in some manner or other. We all know how difficult it 


is to effect a partition of land in this country. But the compli- 


cations here are simplicity itself compared with the intricacies 
of Maori tenure. The claimants may be hundreds in number, 
and the grounds of their claim—birth, residence, gift, conquest, 
&c.—almost as many. If one tribe has conquered another in 
former times, the question whether the conquerors have per- 
formed acts of ownership sufficient, according to Maori cus- 
tom, to constitute themselves the possessors of the soil to the 
exclusion of the original proprietors may be argued for months. 
Then pedigrees, which are known only by tradition, have to be 
investigated, and the amount of evidence adduced may be enor- 
mous. In a word, if the race is to progress at all, the title to 
land must be ascertained; for this, special machinery such as 
that provided by the Native Land Court, is anecessity. No one 
has yet devised a means by which this process can be other than 
tedious and expensive. 

But even when the title is ascertained, the matter is only 
brought one stage further on. On what system is the land 
to be held? If it is awarded to a number jointly, it is in- 
evitable to the legal mind that all the incidents of joint tenancy 
must immediately attach themselves ; and we have the absurd 
result of English lawyers being obliged to investigate and study 
a whole series of obsolete black-letter textbooks of the sixteenth 
century, in order to ascertain the exact legal position of a dozen 
natives of New Zealand ! 

Then, if the land is divided into separate allotments, a further 
difficulty must be faced. The temptation to every native is to 
sell his share immediately, squander the purchase money in 
banquets and entertainments, and be reduced to beggary. In 
the hope of meeting this, restrictions against alienation without 
the consent of the Government have sometimes been imposed. 
I do not share the feeling occasionally expressed that this is an 
unwarrantable interference with the freedom of the natives. 
But I do confess that the result is not satisfactory. An unedu- 
cated man possessing means without occupation is more to he 
pitied than one who is driven by poverty to spend his days in 
labour. 

What then, it may be asked, do you suggest? I reply that 
I believe that the only hopes for the race lie in religion, 
temperance, education, and the inculcation of habits of industry, 
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for which the abolition of their old communistic manner of life 
is a necessity. It is a mistake to suppose that even at the time 
when the Hau-Hau superstition was in full vigour, the influence 
of Christianity wholly died out amongst the natives. At the 
present time, in several parts of the country, especially in the 
northern districts, there is a native Church, with its own ministry, 
church boards, and organisation; and there is every reason to 
believe that its influence for good is exercised over a large 
number. With reference to temperance, it must, I fear, be ad- 
mitted that for a Maori there is no middle course between 
drunkenness and teetotalism. No one can regret more than 
they do themselves the frightful results of drink amongst them. 
The Blue Ribbon movement has been introduced, and is already 
bearing excellent fruits. Recently, when the district known as 
the “ King Country” was opened to Europeans for the first time 
since the war, a petition was presented by the native chiefs and 
other residents praying that no licence might be granted for 
the sale of spirituous liquors throughout the district; and, in 
consequence of their petition, a proclamation to that effect has 
been issued by the Colonial Government. 

Very much has been done in the way of education both 
by the Government and by private individuals. Native schools 
are established all over the country, wherever possible and re- 
quired. The education in these is, as far as circumstances will 
allow, similar to that in the European elementary schools. The 
boys take to study and literary amusements with a readiness 
that is quite surprising ; they seem to have a natural aptitude 
for anything in the way of drawing maps and plans. Then a 
not unimportant part of the school training of boys and girls 
alike is the inculcation of habits of neatness and cleanliness 
which are of vital importance to the health of the race. (I hold 
in my hand a copy of a reading book issued by the Government 
Inspector of Schools, entitled “ Health for the Maori.”) Besides 
this, outdoor games are played, and everything is done to make 
the lives of the young people as happy as possible. 

For the more advanced pupils also, facilities for improvement 
are offered. At Te Aute, in the Hawke’s Bay District, for in- 
stance, there is an excellent college originally endowed with 
land granted by the natives themselves to the Church of 
England missionaries, to which youths are sent who have passed 
through the elementary schools. Such a training is specially 
valuable either for those who have given evidence of special 
talent, or those who are owners of property, and who would 
otherwise be spending their time in idleness and dissipation. 
The young men from Te Aute sometimes enter the University, 
or pass into the various occupations in life—proceeding to Holy 
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Orders, going into Government or lawyers’ offices, &c.—or else 
return to their homes and relations. Some of them I am glad 
to reckon amongst my personal friends. It is always curious to 
observe amongst the young men so educated, that although they 
have the strongest feelings of affection for their own race and 
home, the break in the history between them and the old un- 
civilised Maories is absolute. They have totally lost all tradi- 
tions of their former religion. Native arts—which are still 
lingering amongst the older generation—have, I regret to say, 
quite died out amongst the younger ones; if they evince any 
taste for carpentry (in which indeed they are most carefully in- 
structed at Te Aute) it is merely in the European style, not in 
the least following the curious and elaborate carving of their 
ancestors ; and, amongst the women, the weaving of flax mats 
has almost gone out of fashion. The only hope, therefore, lies 
in inspiring into the race a desire for the more moderate luxuries 
of European civilisation—comfort in buildings, dress, and habits 

—which will necessitate labour, either on their own lands or on 
those of others. 

A word as to the position of the half-castes. It has often 
been urged that half-castes (especially when one parent is 
an Anglo-Saxon) inherit the vices of both races and the 
virtues of neither. Such is not the case in New Zealand. 
Half-castes are frequently strong active men and women and 
estimable members of society, having in their turn families 
who are in no way the inferiors of their parents. Indeed, many 
of those who maintain the view that the case of the Maori 
race is hopeless, are yet of opinion that for many generations 
at least their influence will be felt through their half-caste 
descendants. 

_ For myself, I cling to a brighter view. I feel it to be our 
clearest duty to do all in our power to preserve a race possess- 
ing a history so interesting, and qualities so noble. Not until 
the prospects of our native fellow-countrymen become much 
more gloomy than they now are, will I give up the hope that 
the remnant of the Maori race may yet again take root down- 
wards and bear fruit upwards. 


[After the paper was read the Conference was adjourned to 
the New Zealand Court, where Mr. Pennefather explained the - 
principal native curiosities exhibited, giving also a full account 
of the religion, customs, and manner of life of the Maories of 
other days. ] 
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On the NATIvEs of Fut. 
By the Hon. J. E. Mason, M.L.C. 


In treating of Fiji and the Fijians I feel that however imper- 
fectly I may handle my subject, it will nevertheless prove of 
interest to many who know little of the 115,000 natives who 
are in reality British subjects, and also to many others who are 
unacquainted with the marvellous beauty and wonderful pro- 
ductiveness of the many islands which form one of the healthiest 
of Her Majesty’s tropical possessions. 

It may be well, perhaps. first of all to glance hastily at the 
history of the islands prior to annexation, then at their geo- 
graphical position, extent and population, and lastly, at the 
unbounded resources of wealth which may be developed if only 
the government is in the hands of a capable, broad-minded and 
unbiassed administrator. 

Fiji History. 

Fiji was discovered in 1643, by Abel Tasman, the celebrated 
Dutch navigator. Captain Cook, more than 100 years after, 
passed through the group, and Captain Bligh in the launch of 
the “Bounty” sighted the group in 1789, and later on made 
some remarkably accurate observations. 

In the early part of 1800, the first Europeans are supposed to 
have found their way to these islands. They were for the most 
part escaped convicts and desperadoes and they naturally 
exercised great influence among the natives, chiefly by assisting 
them in the inter-tribal warfare, which for many years appears 
to have been of frequent occurrence. 

About 1835, the first settlement of Europeans was made at 
Levuka, for the purpose of trade with the natives in cocoa-nut, 
béche-de-mer, pearl shell and native curiosities; some pursued 
their trades of carpenters, blacksmiths, and boat builders, and the 
settlement gradually grew till, in 1851, a considerable traffic arose 
between the Islands and the adjoining markets of New Zea- 
land, Sydney, Melbourne, and San Francisco. 

As late, however, as 1861, there were only about 160 adult 
Europeans who were principally engaged in trading with the 
natives. 

From that time, however, settlers commenced plantations of 
cotton and cocoa-nuts, which up to the present time, have been 
supplemented with coffee, cinchona, sugar, maize, tea, tobacco, 
and green fruit. 

In 1871, a government of Europeans was started with 
Thakombau as King. But this government only lasted for about 
three years, when the islands were annexed to Great Britain. 
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Geography. 

The group of islands known as the colony of Fiji, lies 
between the parallels of latitude 15° and 22° south of the 
Equator, and longitude 177° west and 175° east of the Meridian 
of Greenwich. 

The total area is larger than the principality of Wales, and 
there are about 200 islands in the group, of which 80 are 
inhabited. 

The largest island of these 200 is as large as Jamaica, and 
six times as large as Mauritius, while the second largest island 
is about the size of the county of Devon; and the area of the 
whole colony is greater than the British West Indian Islands. 

The total area of the colony is 4,953,600 acres, of which 
371,000 only has been alienated, which is only a little over one- 
thirteenth of the whole area. 

There are 128,414 inhabitants distributed over 7,740 square 
miles, giving an average of 16°59 per square mile, while in 
Mauritius the average is 533°01 per square mile, and in Ceylon 
111°89 per square mile, thus showing what capabilities Fiji 
possesses for the redundant population of other parts of our 
Empire. 

Many of the islands are hilly and have mountains to the 
height of over 4,000 feet. 

They are composed of the most part of volcanic lava, basalt, 
and conglomerate, while many are densely covered with forests 
containing numerous varieties of large and valuable trees. 

The colony is essentially well watered ; the rain-fall in many 
places being nearly 200 inches in the year, which serves to keep 
alive the sources of the many streams that feed the main 
rivers. 

Of these the River Rewa in Viti Levu is navigable for about 
50 miles from its mouth, while many others in the different 
islands prove of great use for internal transport. 

The colony has many harbours and roadsteads, but as nearly 
every island is surrounded by a barrier reef, great care has to be 
taken in making your anchorage. 

The Fijians are considered by many to be purely Melanesian, 
though in some cases undoubtedly there is a tinge of Poly- 
nesian. 

The distinguishing peculiarities of East and West Polynesia 
seem to blend in Fiji and betoken a hybridization of the two 
races. 

They are a tall well-developed people, and they vary in colour 
from a rich copper to a lightish black, though, in no case do 
they resemble, either in colour or appearance, the race that is 
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usually called negro, to whom in form and feature they are un- 
doubtedly superior. 

Their language is singularly harmonious, although there are 

many dialects in the different islands. 
| In Vanua Balavu (an island to the windward), Fijians are 
lighter in colour and more developed in physique, owing to a 
mixture with the Tongan race, who are considered the only race 
in the Pacific physically superior to the Fijian. 

Nature has been so kind in providing the necessaries of life 
that they are not accustomed to anything like labour, except of 
a desultory character, in the cultivation of their native foods. 
They are, however, physically capable of maintaining a system of 
continuous daily labour like the Europeans, and have proved, 
when it suits their own interests, to be a most useful class of 
labourers. 

The tide of civilisation, however, which for 10 years past has 
been flowing amongst them, has not even yet taught them that 
gift of acquisitiveness which so often prompts the civilised 
nations of the world in their untiring efforts in agriculture and 
commerce. 

There is, however, very little change in any of their social 
customs. Since annexation, cannibalism, as you all know, has 
ceased to be practised, and polygamy which was at one time 
in vogue among the chiefs is now almost unknown. It requires 
a scientist to treat of the people anthropologically, and as I am 
only a planter I refrain from giving you my imperfect knowledge 
of Fijians from this point of view. I may perhaps mention 
that man for man they compare most favourably with Europeans 
in physique and morality, while their intellect is decidedly of a 
superior character to most dark-skinned races, for a people so 
lately civilised who were previously addicted to cannibalism and 
many other vices. 

By a census taken in 1881 there were about 115,000 of them 
scattered over the group in 1,220 villages. Their mode of life is 
still primitive, and by a wise provision of the Government they 
are unable to obtain intoxicating liquors, which have been the 
main cause of deterioration of so many aboriginal races. 

That they are capable of a higher development is proved by 
4 the adaptability shown in the native Industrial School, where 

100 boys from different parts of the group are instructed by 
— European artizans in carpentering, boat building, and other 
trades. 

I must say a word here of the evangelising efforts of the 
Wesleyan Mission, the Roman Catholic Mission, and the Church 
of England. 


Religion truly may be said to have been the primary cause of 
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the civilisation of this noble race. In almost every village in 
- Fiji there is a church, a school-house, and a native teacher; 
while throughout the length and breadth of the group family 
prayer is a daily custom. 


Resources. 


I feel that I cannot touch upon the natural resources of this 
fertile colony without stating that the development of such 
resources by Europeans cannot take place, either now or in 
years to come, without the assistance of cheap labour. 

That labour in such a country can be, and ought to be, cheap, 
has been proved by the history of our other tropical possessions. 

Premising that labour in the islands will shortly be far 
cheaper than at present, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
Fiji from its position, from its climate, from the marvellous 
fertility of the soil, will prove a second West Indies, and become 
in time, one of the most valuable of Her Majesty’s possessions. 

Sugar has already assumed very large proportions, despite the 
many disadvantages that the growers had to encounter, but this 
industry in Fiji, as in other of our English sugar producing 
colonies, has received a check owing to the sad depreciation in 
value that will materially affect the interests of the Colony. 

Cocoa-nuts may be called the staple industry of the natives 
as well as of many of the whites. The kernel is dried and 
exported for oil making, and the refuse is used for oil cake for 
cattle, while the husk is manufactured into fibre which is again 
manufactured into many kinds of rope. 

The climate and the soil are well suited for the growth of tea, 
an industry which, if pursued to any extent, ought to bring the 
= into that prominence which they so undeservedly now 
ack, 

Before closing this brief paper, I should like to draw the 
attention of those who have honoured me with being present to 
the fact that in a climate like Fiji it is quite compatible for the 
European to live side by side with the native in perfect harmony 
with mutual advantage to both, an advantage to the European 
in utilising the labour of an inhabitant of the soil, and an 
advantage to the native in appreciating and gaining knowledge 
— comforts with which Europeans invariably surround them- 
selves. 
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JULY 13TH, 1886. 


CONFERENCE ON THE NATIVE RACES OF THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND BORNEO. 


Francis GALTON, Esq., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. SWETTENHAM read a paper on the Native Tribes of the 
Straits Settlements. 


Mr. Pryer read a paper on the Natives of British North 
Borneo. Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL and Mr, SWETTENHAM joined 
in the discussion. 


A number of Ethnological objects from the Straits Settlements 
and from Borneo were exhibited and described. 


On the Native Races of the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS and 
MALay STATES. 


By F. A. SwerrennaM, Esq. 


AT a conference convened by the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland to listen to a paper on the races of 
the Straits Settlements it might fairly be expected that you 
would hear some very learned and interesting details on a 
subject which has for years engaged the attention of scientific 
men. I beg to assure you at once that I am not a scientist. I 
shall not attempt to follow such writers as James Richardson 
Logan and Baron Micluho-Maclay in a disquisition on the 
ethnology of the inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula. 

My effort to interest you will be of the humblest and most 
commonplace description, and of necessity it will be brief. 

Before I say anything about the races inhabiting the Straits 
Settlements ] should like for one moment to detain you with a 
word about the country they inhabit. 

The Straits Settlements consist of two islands, Penang and 
Singapore, and a strip of the mainland called Malacca lying 
between them. Singaporeis about 1° 20’ north of the equator, 
Malacca is 120 miles by sea north-west of Singapore, and 
Penang 260 miles further in the same direction. All three 
settlements are in the Straits of Malacca, and together they 
comprise, with a recently acquired strip of territory called the 
Dindings, an area of less than 1,500 square miles, containing a 
population of half a million inhabitants. The very interesting 
and instructive colonial statistics which are printed in the 
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Exhibition near that gigantic chart of the world, and under the 
clocks which show you that the Queen’s flag really does wave over 
an empire where the sun never sets, disclose a fact so remarkable 
that I may be permitted to call your special attention to it in 
connection with the subject under consideration : it is this, that 
whereas the area of the Dominion of Canada is so enormous that 
it more than doubles that of the whole Indian Empire, the value 
of the trade of Canada is actually less than that of the Straits 
Settlements colony. The figures in the returns for 1884 were 
roughly, Canada, thirty-nine millions, the Straits Settlements, 
forty millions sterling. I mention that because it is certainly a 
curious fact but little known, and it adds an interest to the 
consideration of such a subject as the races inhabiting these 
settlements. I need hardly tell you that up to the year 1867 
the Straits Settlements formed one of the Presidencies of India, 
a non-paying Presidency, that in that year they became a Crown 
colony and remain so. There are no duties, all the ports are 
free, and I believe the colony is financially the most prosperous 
of any of its class. At any rate it pays £50,000 a year for 
imperial troops, it contributed £100,000 towards military opera- 
tions in its neighbourhood, and it has just spent £100,000 at the 
request of the Imperial Government in fortifications. It may 
therefore be concluded that those with whom lies the responsi- 
bility for the defence of the Empire regard Singapore as an 
important strategic post. 

I trust you will not think that in mentioning these facts I am 
digressing from the subject, and I confess I should like, if time 
had permitted, to tell you more of a colony which must be of 
considerable importance to the British producer and consumer, 
though I doubt if its existence is much known outside the 
narrow circle of those whose interests have brought them in 
direct contact with the place. 

I said that the population of the Straits Settlements colony 
was half a million, and I may add that thirty years ago the 
number of inhabitants was 248,000. The races were divided as 
follows at the last census in 1881 :— 


Malays .. és 174,326 
Chinese .. iim 174,327 
Natives of India 41,106 
Europeans oe oe 3,483 


the balance being made up of representatives of between twenty 
and thirty different nationalities. 

In regard to the division of races the interesting facts to be 
noted are that the Chinese, whilst by far the most important 
race, the most laborious, intelligent, wealthy, and the largest 
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contributors to the revenue, are also increasing in numbers by 
far the most rapidly, mainly owing to the enormous number of 
immigrants who year by year leave China to seek their fortunes 
in the Straits of Malacca. A fact of equal if not greater 
interest is that the Malays, while they appear to be dying out 
in those Malay states which are under a purely Malay govern- 
ment, are slowly but surely increasing their numbers under the 
British Government in the Straits Settlements colony, and this 
increase is a natural increase. and not one to be ascribed (except 
in a minor degree) to immigration. 

The natives of India are increasing from the same cause as 
that which influences the Chinese, but to a lesser extent, because 
though they find in the Straits Settlements a prosperity which 
is very unusual in their own country, the Government of India 
has until quite recently placed all kinds of hindrances in the 
way of free emigration of natives. of India from the Indian 
Peninsula to the Straits Settlements. 

So far I have referred, as the notice of this conference bids 
me, to the races of the Straits Settlements, but I would ask you 
to let me include the races of the Malay Peninsula, for the 
chief interest to ethnologists is probably in the aborigines of the 
Peninsula, none of whom are found in the more civilised 
colony. 

The Malay Peninsula covers an area of about 75,000 square 
miles, and contains about 670,000 inhabitants, excluding 
Chinese and other recent settlers. These people belong to three 
distinct stocks. 


The Thai or Siamese .. -- (about) 150,000 
The Malay .. (about) 500,000 
And the Negrito or Aborigines (about) 20,000 


Under the protection of the British crown and the direction 
of the Governor of the Straits Settlements are three important 
Malay states, Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong, all of which 
have contributed specimens of their products to this Exhibition, 
and the first mentioned has sent here and erected the Malay 
house which you may see in the garden. I do not propose to 
refer to the races of the unprotected states of the peninsula, and 
in those I have mentioned the Siamese element is so small that’ 
it may be dismissed trom consideration. 

The Malay and Negrito races are both of the highest interest 
from whatever point considered, but it is quite impossible, in the 
time at my disposal, to do more than refer to them in the 
briefest possible manner. 

It is unlikely that the Malays can be really indigenous to the 
peninsula, and where they came from, whether Java, Sumatra, 
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or elsewhere in the archipelago, is a question which has never 
yet met with a satisfactory answer. The Malay tradition is 
that they had a supernatural origin, and that they crossed from 
Sumatra to the Malay Peninsula. The tradition concerning the 
swords in the Perak Regalia will give some idea of what amount 
of confidence can be placed in Malay history. Wherever they ° 
came from, the Malays spread themselves and their language 
over an enormous area, and Malay is now, and was 400 
years ago, spoken throughout the Malay Archipelago from 
Sumatra to the Philippine Islands. There is a colony of Malays 
at the Cape of Good Hope and it is supposed that the Malay 
language can be traced in the dialect spoken by the savages of 
Formosa. 

As regards the weapons, I will read to you what Raja Dris 
says of the sword with pearls in the handle; it is one of the 
most valued pieces in the Perak Regalia. 


(The Perak Regalia were here exhibited and described.) 


History of the Pérak Regalia, 
By HH, Rajah Dris, C.M.G. 
Translated by F. A. Swettenham, Esq., H.M’s. Resident at Selangor. 


“ TuIs is the history given by men of olden time, regarding the 
“ Regalia of the Sultans of Pérak, the home of peace. 

“ There was a Raja named Raja Chulan who came out of the 
“sea clad with splendour; he it was who originally sprang into 
“ being at the mountain called Sa’Guntang Maha Biru. Now 
“ when His Highness rose out of the sea he was wearing a crown 
“ studded with precious stones. Behind his ear he wore a seal 
“ called Lalinter (Lightening), with a handle of the wood called 
“ Gamat and a sword called Chorek Sa’manjakinin. It was said 
“by the men of old time that this sword was made by a king 
“ called Japhet, son of Noah, the Prophet of God, and it is a most 
“ deadly weapon. In the handle of the sword are the two priceless 
“ stones called ‘ Lok-Lok, while at the end of the sheath there is 
“a stone called ‘ Kachfibong.’ This sword was brought by Raja 
“Chulan from out of the ocean to become the Regalia of the 
“country of Pérak. Secondly there is a writing called Chiri 
“ brought by Bahta out of the sea. It was Bahta who was vomited 
“ by the Cow at the mountain called Sa’Guntang, hence the class 
“ called ‘ Cow-vomit’ now existing in Pérak. Thirdly there is a 
“ golden betel-nut box called ‘Puan Nagataroh: that betel box 
“also came out of the sea, The sword called ‘Séda Mélékah, 
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“and the sword called ‘ Pébijang’ and a ‘ Kris alang” named 
“«Péstaka’ are said to have come from Acheen; there is also a 
“ péti bénian’ and a golden mundam which were brought from 
“ Johor by the late Sultan Tanah Abang. 

“ Moreover there is a Guliga found by a woman of Témong 
“named Che Teh Pérbu. She it was to whom the title of Toh 
“ Témong was given and she presented the Guliga to H.H. the 
“late Sultan Tanah Abang when he was on the throne of 
“ Pérak. Finally many articles of the Regalia owe their origin 
“to the custom that prevailed whereby each Raja when on the 
“ throne should add to the Regalia some fitting article of novel 
“ description. 

“ That was called an instituted custom, that is to say a recent 
“ custom.” 


The other daggers are specimens of the Malay kris, and 
though the owner likes to put his weapon in a pretty scabbard, 
it is not the golden sheath but the highly tempered blade he 
values. Those two krisses with curious handles in the shape of 
a Malay comedian’s mask are modern weapons, but they are 
only made in the heart of the Malay Peninsula, at a particular 
spot, and they are most difficult to procure. It used to be the 
custom for Malay Rajas to sleep with their weapons on such a 
cushion as that, placed at the bed head, and this silver border is 
some 60 or 70 years old. 

The earthenware water jar is of recent manufacture, and was 
made in the interior of Pahang, where I got it a year ago. The 
design is called the “ pomegranate,” and the clay being unglazed 
is porous, and the water in the vessel is thus kept fairly cool. 

I would now ask you to look at the fabrics, which are fair 
specimens of Malay weaving. They are all but one of silk, 
woven in the roughest hand looms; but the designs are, I 
believe, peculiar to the Malays, and it is a pleasure to me to 
mention that the President of the Royal Academy, visiting the 
Exhibition in the earliest days of its existence, was specially 
struck with the artistic value of these Malay fabrics. The 
cotton painted cloth is what is called a “kain batek”; it is 
made in Java, and this class of “ sarong,” as the Malay national 
garment is called, is highly valued by the Malays. The colours 
are permanent, and the pattern is obtained by covering the 
cloth with a thin layer of wax, tracing the design for each 
colour separately, and then dipping the cloth in the dye. All 
the fabrics, whether silk, cloth of gold, or cotton, will wash 
without injury, but the prices of these stuffs are high. 

_ | A“ Kris Alang” is between the “ Kris panjang” and the “ Kris pandak’ 
in size, 


. A “péti bénian” is the Treasure box of a Regalia, a kind of ancient safe. 
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Malay women pride themselves on their skill in mat-making 
and needlework, and you will find here specimens of both. 
The mat and betel boxes are made from the bleached inner 
portion of the pandan leaf. 

I should like for a moment to call your special attention to 
these specimens, as illustrating what I think is an unusual 
degree of artistic taste and creditable work when the imple- 
ments at command are taken into consideration. The gold box 
belongs to the Pérak Regalia, and is similar in shape to the 
silver box though of different design. Both are meant to 
contain the betel-chewing apparatusy;and both are of a pattern 
no longer used. I believe they are at least 100 years old, and 
they were probably made by Sumatran workmen in the employ 
of the Sultan of Pérak. The golden bowl, with a mixed gold and 
copper support, is to hold drinking water, whilst the double 
silver stand is for rosewater in which to wash the fingers before 
and after eating. These two vessels also belong to the Pérak 
Regalia, and to judge from the appearance of the latter it must 
be of great age. I think it will be admitted that this silver 
rosewater dish, with its immense variety of design in the 
highly repoussé work on both body and stand, is an exceptionally 
beautiful vessel. The silver dish, betel boxes and scissors, and 
the water bowl with cover are also good specimens. They are 
about 40 or 50 years old and the work of Sumatran Malays. 
The small golden pomegranate is modern work, made in Treng- 
ganu. It is intended to hold attar of roses and to be tied to the 
corner of a pocket handkerchief. 

Until about the year 1250 the Malays were pagans or followed 
some corrupted form of Hindu worship, and Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, who _ ned over the Malacca dominions in the 13th cen- 
tury was the first Malay Prince converted by Arab missionaries 
to the Mohammedan faith. His reign was a long one and his 
power extensive, so that when the Portuguese arrived in the 
Straits of Malacca in 1511, they found the greater part of the 
Malays of the Peninsula professing the religion of Islam. It is 
a curious fact that up to the time of this conversion the Malay, 
of all the Sumatran languages, should have possessed no written 
character of its own, and those Arabs who spread the Moham- 
medan faith taught also the use of the Perso-Arabic character 


rita introduced many Arabic words into the Malay language. 


alay is essentially a dissyllabic language, but it contains a 
considerable number of Sanskrit words, supposed to have 
been introduced by the Hindus, who appear to have settled in 
Java and Sumatra in the 4th century. Relics of Hindu 
superstitions are still found amongst the Malays and Negritos 
of the Peninsula, and the customs even now observed, especially 
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in Pérak, on certain occasions are especially interesting, utterly 
opposed as they are to Mohammedan teaching, and savouring 
strongly of devil-worship. 

The Malay people were a very important power in the 
archipelago before their conversion to Islam, but I cannot tell 
you anything of the state of their then civilisation, for their so- 
called histories are not trustworthy, and I am not aware that any 
specimens of their manufactures in those days exist. I have 
brought here for you to see some gold and silver vessels of 
ancient origin—from 50 to 200 years old—some weapons of 
more recent date, a water jar, and a few fabrics used as wearing 
apparel. I doubt whether the influence of the Islam creed can 
be traced in these manufactures, but there is no question that 
it has proved most congenial to the Malay character ; a character 
which cannot be described in a sentence, but the leading 
features are pride of race and birth, extraordinary observance 
of punctilio, and a bigoted adherence to ancient custom and 
tradition. I can only speak of what the Malay is now, and 
I am inclined to think that six centuries of the Mohammedan 
faith has moulded his character in respect of the features I have 
mentioned, while an enormous belief in the supernatural is 
possibly a relic of the pra-Islam state. 

Finally, there are the Negrito tribes of the Malay Peninsula, 
in reference to whom Mr. Abraham Hale has written an in- 
teresting paper, which was read at a meeting of the Anthro-- 
pological Institute early this year. M. De Morgan has also 
written recently on the same subject in the French publication 
“L’Homme,” and the Russian traveller, Baron Micluho-Maclay, 
has made these people his special study. 

In the Straits Settlements Court of the Exhibition will be 
found the most complete collection of the clothing, weapons, 
and ornaments of these people ever yet brought together, and 
specimens of some of these are now before you. 

The Negrito tribes are called by the Malays of different states 
by many different names, but perhaps the commonest is “ Orang 
Utan,” wild or jungle people. My own observation leads me to 
the conclusion that they are divided into two widely different 
sections, usually known as Sakai and Semang. The former, a 
people of moderate stature and large bones, rather fairer in 
complexion than Malays, with long unkempt, wavy hair, standing 
straight out from their heads. The latter, small and dark, with 
black frizzy hair, close to their heads like that of the negro races. 
Both classes are nomadic, live on roots and easily grown 
vegetables, fish, birds, and even snakes and lizards, while they 
avoid all strangers, whether Malays or Negritos of another tribe. 
Their clothing, when they wear any, consists for the women of 
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a bark cloth, tied round the waist and reaching to the knee (a 
specimen is before you), and for the men a similar cloth, passed 
round the waist and between the legs. For weapons they all 
use the blow-pipe with an arrow, the point of which is dipped in 
the heated juice of the ipoh or upas tree. In the use of this 
“sumpitan,” they are very skilful, and can kill with it all kinds 
of birds and small animals. The Sakais use no other weapon 
but the Semangs have a very powerful bow and iron-barbed 
arrows,with which they can kill the largest game. For ornaments, 
the women wear round their necks and arms strings of brass 
rings, boars’ or squirrel’s teeth, beads or beetles’ legs, and coins 
when they can getthem. Sometimes also they paint their faces 
with red devices traced in the juice of the Bixa Orellana fruit, 
whilst both men and women wear, through the septum of the 
nose, a porcupine’s quill, the bone of a fish, or a rolled piece of 
the leaf of the plantain tree. The more civilised Orang Utan 
live in wretched hovels built with jungle materials, while others 
sleep on the ground or in caves. Steel implements are highly 
prized by these tribes for they have neither the means nor the 
knowledge to make them themselves, but it is believed that 
comparatively recently some at least of them used implements of 
flint or slate. 

None of the Negritos profess any religion or believe in any 
Supreme Being, but they are intensely superstitious, and imagine 
that the hills, the woods, and the rivers are filled with spirits, 
the majority of which are evil and must be propitiated. They 
call the sun a good spirit, and it is natural that they should 
have a high regard for it. 

The rude art of the Negritos is confined to the ornamentation 
of their blow-pipes, arrow-sheaths, and hair combs, all of them 
made of bamboo, with primitive designs scratched by a hard 
point of wood or iron. The only fabric is the “kain trap,” or 
bark cloth, you have seen; of pottery or metal work they have 
no knowledge, and it may be almost said that as far as manu- 
factures go they want none and have none. Except in those 
cases where coming in contact with Malays they obtain the 
commonest knives and cooking vessels by a barter, which is 
always favourable to the more civilised race. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems difficult to draw any close comparison 
between the Negritos without religion, arts or manufactures, and 
the Mohammedan Malays, who appear to be of a different type, 
and have some claims to rank amongst Eastern peoples as a 
race possessed of considerable artistic talent. Baron Maclay 
has, however, come to the conclusion, that in a comparison of 
language, a connecting link can be traced, not only between all the 
various tribes of Negritos, living quite cut off from each other, 
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but between them and the Malays, and he has expressed his 
opinion that the Orang Utan of the Malay Peninsula undoubtedly 
show traces of a Melanesian blood. This opinion appears to 
coincide with the result of Logan’s researches so far at least 
as concerns a common pre-Malayan language. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Swerrennam, referring to some remarks by Sir George 
Campbell, said that an interesting question had been raised, to 
which he could give a fairly satisfactory reply. The Chinese who 
came to the Straits Settlements as a rule brought neither wives 
nor families for the best of reasons, they had none and conld 
support none. In nearly all cases the Chinése came originally as 
coolies, unable even to pay their own passage money from China. 
But after a few years’ residence in the Straits they usually 
were in a position to return to China, marry, and again come 
to the Straits with a wife, or more commonly they married in the 
colony, sometimes Chinese, sometimes a woman of another nation- 
ality. The wealthier Chinese who had been one or more genera- 
tions in the Straits, almost invariably married the daughters of 
Chinese in a similar position, and what was very curious was that 
these people, Straits-born Chinese, used the Malay language more 
often than Chinese. Indeed, all Chinese resident in the Straits 
found it more easy and more useful to acquire a slight knowledge 
of the Malay tongue than to attempt to carry on business with 
Chinese from another province in an unfamiliar dialect of their own 
language. 

Mr. Swettenham said that this state of affairs prevailed specially 
in Malacca to which place the Chinese liked to retire in their old 
age: indeed, Malacca might be described as a popular Chinese 
cemetery, and it was more common, at least for Straits-born 
Chinese, to provide for their burial in Malacca than in China. It 
was certainly incorrect to suppose that a large number of the 
Chinese who immigrated to the Straits Settlements and the Malay 
States did not take up their permanent abode in those countries, 
whilst in many cases the height of their ambition was to become 
naturalized British subjects. 


On the Natives of British NortH Borneo. 
By W. B. Pryer, Esq., C.M.Z.S. 


THE population of British North Borneo is very scanty, so much 
so that vast tracts on the east coast and in the interior are 
simply uninhabited forest. On the west coast the population 
in some districts is fairly large. 
The want of people on the east coast is due to the ravages, in 
old days, of pirates by sea and head hunters by land. 
VOL, XVI. R 
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Commencing on tle seaboard of the east coast, the first people 
met with are the Bajaus or sea gypsies, on the littoral. The 
villages on the sea coast and at the rivers’ mouths contain many 
Sooloos, Bugis, Illanuns, and others, but the first tribe of true 
Bornean aboriginals met with is the Booloodoopy, who have 
villages from Sugut and Paitan on the north, to Tabunac on the 
south. Largely mixed up with them are the Doompas on the 
north, and the Era-ans on the south. Inland from these people 
the whole bulk of the population is known as Dusuns or Sun- 
dyaks, divided up into many tribes and sections, including the 
Roongas, Kooroories, Umpoolooms, Saga Sagas, Tunbunwhas, 
Tingaras, Romanows, and many others, those of the far interior 
little better than roving savages, while nearer either coast, where 
they have rubbed against Mohammedan civilisation, they are 
much more cultivated, both in their dress and manners. 

The Bajaus or sea gypsies are a curious wandering, irrespon- 
sible sort of race, rather low down in the scale of humanity, 
and live almost entirely in boats, in families. Though undoubtedly 
of Malay origin, they are much larger in stature, and stronger 
and darker than ordinary Malays. Not caring to store up 
property, and rarely troubling themselves as to where next 
week’s meals are to come from, they pick up a precarious liveli- 
hood along the shore line, by catching fish, finding sea slugs and 
turtle eggs, spearing sharks, and so forth. As an illustration of 
their unthriftiness, [ may mention that I have known one who 
brought a find of rather higher value than usual to market (a 
tortoiseshell, I think), and bartered it for rice, the only thing they 
care for, and then threw two or three bags of the rice overboard 
sooner than be at the bother of taking it about with him. They 
lead a wild, free, roving life in the open air, untroubled by any 
care or thought for the morrow. 

I am myself regarded by them as a chief of the Sandakan 
division of Bajaus. 

The weapons they use are the barong, spear, round shield, 
and tumbeloosow. Very few of them have guns. The tum- 
beloosow is a long light lance, made of bamboo with a sharp 
wooden spike at the end: this they can throw for two or three 
score yards, thus giving them a great advantage over any 
people not armed with any projectile. 

The well-known Balignini were a subdivision of the great 
Bajau tribe: they used, as professional kidnappers, to harry the 
seas from Macassar, Batavia, and Singapore on the south to 
Manila on the north; they did not, as a rule, murder, without they 
thought there was occasion to do so, In Sandakan and other 
places there are many people now living who were kidnapped 
in very distant parts and brought up for sale in the old times, 
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The model of a pirate boat or depong, made by a Bajau chief, 
who, though not a pirate himself, has taken a prominent part in 
the rough time in which he lived, is shown in the British North 
Borneo Court, at the Colonial Exhibition. 

The last pirate raid along our coast occurred in 1879, when 
the Balignini murdered or carried off sixty-five people, Bajaus 
mostly ; as late as 1881, they conducted raids elsewhere, but all 
this sort of thing has now, it is hoped, been put a complete 
stop to from all the coast under our control. Many of those 
who used to be leading pirates have now quietly settled down to 
agricultural pursuits. 

The Illanuns are a race who inhabit the south side of the 
island of Magindanao. Long ago their warfare against the 
Spaniards degenerated into general piracy. Their usual practice 
was not to take captives, but to murder all on board any boat 
they took. Those with us have all settled down to a more 
orderly way of life now, however. ‘ The Illanun kris is about 
two feet long, broad and double edged in the blade, and is held 
like a sword. 

The Sooloos are a people inhabiting principally the island of 
Sugh in the Sovloo Archipelago ; mostly lazy, independent, and 
turbulent, they are not regarded with great favour by everybody ; 
but brave, restless, and fierce, they made the best and almost 
the only traders in face of the numerous dangers that beset 
both sea and land to within the last: few years, and many of 
them are settled down in every village along our coast line. 
Their ancestry is very mixed, there being a large infusion of 
both Arab and Chinese blood in their veins. A good many 
of the Sooloos are not bad fellows in their way when you come 
to know them. Most of these Sooloos, Ilanuns, Bugis, and other 
coast people, the Bajaus excepted, are well-behaved, courteous, 
and intelligent, and even companionable. 

Leaving the coast and before reaching the true tribes of the 
interior, there are generally some villages inhabited by a mixture 
of races, descendants of people from the interior, and of Sooloos, 
Bajaus, Malays, and others. These people, in some places known 
as the Doompas, used to oppress the natives on the one hand, 
exacting tithes of their produce, forcing sales of goods upon 
them at exorbitant prices, &c., while on the other they used 
either to stop traders ascending the rivers altogether, or to 
extort heavy tolls from them for permission to pass. The 
establishment of a firm government in North Borneo put an end 
to most of these irregularities some time ago. 

The first true tribe of the interior arrived at from the east 
coast is the Booloodoopy. The Booloodoopies are a somewhat 
- singular people, many of them having strangely Caucasian 
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features, or at all events departing largely from the ordinary 
Mongolian type. Some of them have well raised bridges to 
their noses and very round eyes. These peculiarities have been 
enlarged upon by a French savant, Dr. Montano, who visited 
North Borneo in 1880. The Booloodoopies are not very bold, 
and as the richest of the birds’-nest caves occur in their country, 
they have had to oppose cunning to the straightforward 
exactions made upon them from time to time by Sooloo and 
other rapacious adventurers. The Era-ans in Darvel Bay are 
closely connected with the Booloodoopies and like them are 
large birds’-nest cave owners. At various times both these tribes 
have sought the society of Sooloo Datos, as a barrier against 
their fellow Datos, and a protection against the marauders who 
used to infest the country both by sea and land, and in many 
places there is a large infusion of Sooloo blood in consequence. 

In Darvel Bay there are the remnants of a tribe which seems 
to have been much more plentiful in bygone days, the Sabahans. 
Most of them are so mixed with the Era-ans as to be almost 
indistinguishable. Some of them however, still have villages 
apart, remain heathens in their religion, and would practise their 
old customs, human sacrifice included, if allowed. In some of 
the birds’-nest caves mouldering coffins are to be seen, rudely 
carved with grotesque figures, said to have been deposited there 
in bygone days by the old Sabahans: many of them are on ledges 
of rock at considerable elevations. 

Next above the Booloodoopies are the Tunbunwhas, the first 
sub-division of the main tribe or people known asthe Dusuns or 
Sundyaks, who constitute the chief portion of the population of 
British North Borneo. I have never yet seen a completely 
satisfactory account of the Dusuns, or of the true Dyaks either: 
the latter are spoken of as the aboriginals of Borneo, but even in 
them there seems to be a great similarity in many matters to 
Chinese, while the Dusuns would seem to be of nearly half 
Chinese ancestry. I do not incline so much to the idea that 
Chinese men and women came over in bodies and settled 
down in numbers at a time in North Borneo, as that, long 
ago, when a large trade was being done between Borneo and 
China, many Chinese traders, shopkeepers, sailors, and the like, 
married women of the country and settled down. This sort 
of thing is, in fact, going on even in this day, thus effecting 
a slow infiltration of Chinese blood ; though not of Chinese 
speech or manners generally, though I believe that in one or 
two places on the west coast Chinese is spoken and written, 
and Chinese customs are practised. In many places the modes 
of agriculture adopted by the Dusuns are far superior to any- 
thing of the kind anywhere else in Borneo, and are supposed to 
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be due to Chinese influence. Ploughs, winnowing machines, and 
other appliances used by them are to be seen in the North 
Borneo Court, sent over by Mr. Dalrymple from the Putatan 
district on the west coast. 

Difficult as it is to tell how far the Dusuns owe their 
ancestry to Chinese, it is still more so to say where the Dusun 
ends and the Dyak proper begins. Many of the Dusun men 
in the interior wear the chawat and the women brass waist- 
belts and gauntlets just the same as the Dyaks, while nearly 
all the Dusuns have the same fancy for old jars, and most of 
them a modification of the head-hunting customs of the true 
Dyaks. This veneration for old jars is obtained without doubt 
from the Chinese. Is this any indication that Dyak ancestry 
also is partly Chinese? The taste for brass ornaments is very 
similar, although in an exaggerated form, to that of the Foochow 
Chinese. 

The sumpitan or blow-pipe is one of the principal weapons of 
the Dusuns: the darts are tipped with poison. 

The coast people and Booloodoopies and most of the Tun- 
bunwhas are Mohammedans, but the tribes more in the centre of 
the country are heathens, Kafirs as the Mohammedans call them ; 
their belief is that after death they all have to ascend Kina Balu, 
which the good ones find little difficulty in accomplishing, and 
are from there ushered into heaven, while the wicked ones are 
left unsuccessfully trying to struggle and scramble up the rocky 
sides of the mountain. 

The Tunbunwhas and other Dusun tribes are greatly guided 
in their movements and operations by omens and dreams, good 
birds and bad birds, and so forth; and have superstitions in 
connection with a good many things. 

Though not such ardent head-hunters as the true Dyaks, still 
the Dusuns of the interior and west coast used to indulge a good 
deal in this practice. When first I went to Borneo many houses 
on the west coast were ornamented with heads hung up round 
them, and in the interior, blood feuds between villages frequently 
occasioned head-hunting raids from one to the other. The men 
that took heads generally had a tattoo mark for each one on the 
arm, and were looked upon as very brave, though, as a rule, the 
heads were obtained in the most cowardly way possible, a woman’s 
or child’s being just as good as a man’s. The true head-hunters 
were most formidable neighbours ; there are none in our territory 
as they all reside to the southwards. The possession of a head 
appears to be a certain method of ingratiating oneself with the 
fair sex. During the famine in Sooloo in 1879, a great many 
slaves and captives were taken over to Booloongan and there 
sold, and in most cases the purchasers cut off their heads for that 
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reason. The number of slaves and kidnapped people so taken 
over was estimated at 4,000. 

Dancing is too universal a custom of the Dusuns and Sundyaks 
not to be mentioned, they will always on the slightest induce- 
ment get up a “main booloogsi ” as it is called, while in times 
of abundant harvests dancing is going on all night long, night 
after night, inevery village or cluster of houses. The dance isa 
very primitive one; a large ring is formed of men and women 
holding each others’ hands, the men together and the women 
together, and they circle round and round with a sort of slow 
sliding step, singing or chanting in a somewhat weird monotonous 
way as they doso. The Bajaus have the “ main booloogsi” also, 
in their case the women form an inner ring, and the men an 
outer one, round a pole, and circle round it in opposite directions ; 
and whereas the Dusun dance goes on slowly all night long till 
daybreak, the Bajaus get excited and sing and dance faster and 
faster, bounding round the pole, till at last they are all exhausted. 

The most objectionable custom practised by the Dusuns was 
that of human sacrifice or “surmungup ” as they called it ; the 
ostensible reason seems to have been to send messages to dead 
relatives, and to this end they used to get a slave, usually one 
bought for the purpose, tie him up and bind him round with 
cloths, and then after some preliminary dancing and singing, one 
after another they would stick a spear a little way—an inch or 
so—into his body, each one sending a message to his deceased 
friend as he did so. There was even more difficulty in getting 
them to abandon this custom than there was to leave off head- 
hunting. Down in the south-east the way of managing “ sur- 
mungups ” is fora lot of them to subscribe till the price of a slave 
is raised, he is then bought, tied up, and all the subscribers 
grasping simultaneously a long spear, it is thrust through him at 
once. This custom still exists in Tidong and the neighbour- 
hood. 

The tribes near the coast usually live in separate houses, two 
or three families in each house, though even amongst them six 
or eight families will sometimes be together; but in the interior, 
twenty or more families will live together under one roof in 
what is known as a “ benatong ” or long house, each family having 
its separate apartments, the doors opening on to a sort of 
covered corridor. All these houses are well raised off the ground 
on poles, in the Malay fashion. In the interior, amongst the 
heathens, the space underneath the house is frequently utilized 
as pig-styes. 

Over the greater part of North Borneo, the people may be 
described as more or less lazy ; the forest and the sea so abound 
in natural wealth that very little exertion is needed to collect a 
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sufficiency of it to barter for anything they want. The ground 
is so fertile that the slightest attention given to it is repaid by 
an abundant return, they frequently have two crops coming up 
on the same ground simultaneously; the men do the harder 
work, felling the trees, &c., by fits and starts, leaving most of the 
purely agricultural labour to the women, who do not, however, 
overmuch fatigue themselves with it, as, as I have already men- 
tioned, almost all their nights are given up in good seasons to 
dancing while the crops are ripening outside. Their wants are 
of course but few, their houses are soon made of materials found 
in the adjacent forest, wood for fuel is only too abundant, clothes 
are scarcely needed, their fields and gardens yield a constant 
supply of sweet potatoes, tapioca, bananas, &c., after the first 
crops of paddy and maize have been cleared off, and if anything 
more is needed, produce-collecting parties of the men are made 
up, who get beeswax, camphor, rattans, &c., in the forest. Some 
of the things they buy are most expensive, sixty and seventy 
dollars is frequently given for a single sarong. Men of indus- 
trious habits can easily be overburdened with the quantity of 
goods they can acquire. Up the Labuk, where large earthen- 
ware jars are what the people most covet, I have seen some of 
the family residences crammed full, top and bottom, and hung 
up, to the roof with these rather cumbrous evidences of wealth. 
It may be said generally that whatever they want they buy, 
from a bundle of tobacco to a gold hilted creese. 

Amongst most of the tribes, brassware of various kinds used 
to be much valued, a great deal on account of the facility with 
which it could be hidden in the forest, or even in mud at the 
bottom of rivers. In the old days keeping any visible wealth 
was a sort of challenge, and consequently people as they bought 
things used to hide them away. The whereabouts of many of 
these deposits has been lost, and it not unfrequently happens 
that produce-collecting parties in the forest stumble across a lot 
of brass cannon, old gongs, &c. 

One of the customs of the Tunbunwhas worth mentioning is 
that of embalming the dead: this is done with the valuable 
Borneo camphor, abundant in the woods in their neighbourhood, 
more particularly on the Kina Batungan, it is worth some 60s, 
or 80s. a pound; the coffins are hewn out of a solid piece of 
of billeau (ironwood), and are of considerable value. 

On the west coast the population is thicker, the produce has 
been mostly cleared off, and the people have to give a much 
more steady attention to agriculture, and undertake various 
manufactures themselves. 

As we come over to the east coast the people are lazier, under- 
take little agriculture and less manufacture. On the coast line, 
however, the Bajaus and Sooloos make a few things. 
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There is a curious resemblance between the sarong and the 
Scotch kilt: in the manner they are worn, and an even closer 
one in their designs: the plaid of some of the commoner sarongs 
is said to be the Bruce tartan, while many others, I am told, are 
of the Stuart pattern. 

Mention is made by Mr. Dalrymple of a tribe distinct from 
the Dusuns, known as the Tagaas, who inhabit some of the 
mountains of the west coast and who he seems to think are the 
descendants of some old and distinct race. 

From the above remarks it will be gathered that the main 
race inhabiting British North Borneo, the Dusuns, are in all 
probability descendants of a mixed aboriginal and Chinese 
ancestry, and that as we come nearer to the coasts the sub-tribes 
mix and blend with each other, and with aliens, till, on the east 
coast there is very little of the native type left at all, a race 
rapidly springing up there of very cosmopolitan origin. On the 
west coast there are more natives and fewer aliens, but much the 
same thing is occurring there on a smaller scale. The Dusuns 
in character are quiet and orderly and not particularly brave, 
but no doubt would be industrious if occasion arose; a very 
good rural population, with somewhat yokelish notions. Any 
slight bloodthirsty tendencies that circumstances and the want 
of proper restraint have driven them to, are gladly abandoned 
wherever our influence has spread. They show every symptom 
of thriving and increasing, under a proper firm government, and 
there is no fear of their melting away and disappearing like sc 
many races have done, when brought into contact with the white 
man. Much the same thing may be said of the sea coast races, 
who also possess many good work-a-day knockabout qualities, 
but not to the same extent as the Dusuns. Of them, the 
Bajaus are probably doing the best in some districts, Sandakan 
particularly, as they bring their great strength to bear on fairly 
rough work, are increasing and multiplying rapidly, and are even 
beginning to build houses. The Sooloos are the principal fisher- 
men, and take not a small share of the trade amongst the 
islands; while all are glad to seize the opportunity of living quieter 
and more secure, if less adventurous, lives than they used to do 
in the old days. At first there was some slight difficulty in pur- 
suading some of them to settle down to a more orderly state of 
things, but for four or five years past matters have been going 
on smoothly and quietly, except in some of the quite outlying 
districts ; while it is not an uncommon thing to see large bodies 
of people, men, women, and children from other parts, generally 
under some grave and peace-loving chief, come sailing into 
our waters to settle under our flag. 
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